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THE TRANSCAUCASIAN 
ARMENIAN IRREDENTA 


JAMES G. MANDALIAN 
_00G™~ J 


At the outset, it should be noted that the 
Independent Republic of Armenia which 
emerged from the bloody Armeno-Turkish 
conflicts in the spring of 1918 was not a 
recovery of the historic Armenia. It includ- 
ed none of the Armenian provinces of the 
Turkish Empire, although it was in the 
Armenian scheme of final integration that 
at least some of them should be incorpora- 
ted, as later it was envisaged in the Sevres 
Treaty of 1920 and the Wilsonian Award. 

The Independent Republic was formed 
in Caucasian Armenia, former territory of 
the Tsarist empire, centering around the 
Province of Erivan. During the two years 
of the Republic’s life, this territory was ex- 
panded to include almost the whole of 
Sharour Nakhitchevan, the Districts of 


Kars and Kaghzvan from the Province of 
Kars, a larger part of Ardahan and a small 
part of Olti, the District of Zangezur from 
the Province of Gandzak and Itchevan, as 
well as, factually, Mountainous Karabagh, 
and the greater part of Lori from the Prov- 
ince of Tiflis. Thus, in the summer of 1920, 
on the eve of the Turco-Soviet invasion of 
Armenia, the Republic of Armenia em- 
braced a territory of nearly 19,305 square 
miles with a population of 1,200,000 inhab- 
itants, the overwhelming majority of which 
were Armenians.’ After the Armeno-Turk- 


1 Jacques de Morgan, The History of the Armen- 
ian People, English translation Hairenik Publish- 
ing Co., pp. 41-42. 

2 Prof. Astealins Abeghian, United, Free, and In- 
dependent Armenia, Hairenik Monthly February 
1928, p. 102. 


(3) 
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ish war of 1920 this area reverted back to 
10,038 square miles. ? 

The Armenia of today is a little country, 
snuggled around Lake Sevan, on the twin 
flanks of Minor Caucasus. It is largely a 
mountainous country with a limited area 
in plains. In the west it is bounded by Tur- 
key, and autonomous Distict of Nakhitche- 
van under Azerbaijani Protectorate and 
Persian to the south, the autonomous Dis- 
trict of Karabagh under Azerbaijani Pro- 
tectorate and Azerbaijan to the east, and 
Akhalkalak and Georgia to the north. 

The Soviet Armenia of today consists of 
the following districts: Erivan, Pambak- 
Lori, Daralakiaz, Etchmiadzin, Kazakh, 
Zangezur, Leninakan (former Alexandro- 
pol), and Nor Bayazid, with a total area 
of 10,078 square miles. 

The Transcaucasian Armenian irredenta 
to which the Armenian lay ethnographic, 
geographic, and economic claim are the 
districts of Nakhitchevan, a protectorate of 
Azerbaijan, Karabagh, another autonomous 
district under the protectorate of Azerbai- 
jan, and Akhalkalak, incorporated with 
Georgia, with a total area of 7,220 square 
miles. 

The Turkish irredenta, immediately con- 
tiguous with Armenia but with an entirely 
different status from the Turkish Armenian 
provinces, includes the districts of Kars, 
Kaghzvan (Kagizman), Surmalu (Igdir), 
Ardahan and Olti, with a total area of 8,- 
044 square miles. 

The Wilsonian boundray gave to Arm- 
enia the Provinces of Van, Bitlis, Erzerum 
and Trebizond, with a total area of 34,750 
square miles. ® 

The Turkish irredenta and the Wilsonian 
award were cancelled by the treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk, Moscow, Kars, and finally 
the Treaty of Lausanne, and therefore, they 





3 Compiled by Haigaz Kazarian, Hairenik Asso- 
ciation Inc. Boston, Mass. 


do not come within the perimeter of this 
study. This essay is primarily concerned 
with the Caucasian irredenta, namely, the 
heavily Armenian populated and Armenia’s 
contiguous districts of Akhalkalak, Nakhi- 
tchevan and Karabagh. 


The Population Statistics 

Since the Armenian claim to the above- 
mentioned districts is based primarily on 
geography and population statistics, Arm- 
enian scholars have devoted considerable 
time and pain to the study of the statistics, 
and in their solicitude for accuracy, they 
have explored all sources in their effort to 
determine the approximate number of the 
Armenians in the Transcaucasian area as 
a whole, and the three districts of the irre- 
denta in question in particular. 

Taking as his starting point the Tsarist 
census of 1917, Simon Vratzian places the 
number of the Armenians in Caucasus in 
1916 at 1,786,794. The Soviet census of 1925 
places the number at 1,352,250. Vratzian 
traces the differential of some 400,000 to 
the unique character of the Soviet method 
of assembling statistics. He takes the Tsar- 
ist earlier census as his basis and proposes 
to reach an approximation by collating 
other subsidiary sources, such as the 
Soviet figures. the figures of foreign in- 
stitutions, national and charitable organi- 
zations, as well as information assembled 
by individuals. 

According to the Tsarist census, the pop- 
ulation of Akhalkalak in 1916 was 107,173, 
of which 77, 375 were Armenians. Accord- 
ing to the Soviet census of 1925, this figure 
has been reduced to 75,671 (Mardagotch, 
1925, June 25), a diminution caused by the 
departure of Russian inhabitants, and the 
reduction of the Armenian number by 20,- 
000 as result of the massacres. 

Making allowance for casualties of the 
war, famine and epidemic, the influx of 
some 300,000 Armenians from Turkish Ar- 
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menia, and the prolific Armenian birth 
rate, the Vratzian estimate raises the figure 
of Transcaucasian Armenians to 1,776,000, 
a substantial difference from the Soviet 
figures which he criticises severely as un- 
able to meet the test of critical analysis. * 

Starting with the Schnitzer and von Eck- 
ert comprehensive statistical reports of the 
Caucasian populations in the mid-19th cen- 
tury, Dr. Vahe Sarafian largely discounts 
Tsarist census figures of 1897 as woefully 
biased and worthless, and finds the 1917 
census estimates, on the basis of 
Armenian birth rate, should have shown a 
much larger figure. Nevertheless, Dr. Sara- 
fian finds the Harbord Mission statistics 
in remarkable accord with the abovemen- 
tioned Tsarist census, and, for the Arm- 
enian irredenta provinces of the Caucasus 
he adduces the following figures as accept- 
able: 


Karabagh Armenians 317,000 72% 
Tartars 120,000 
Sharour Nakhitchevan 

Armenians 60,000 33% 
Turks, Tartars 120,000 66% 
Akhalkalak Armenians 90,000 76% 
Turks, Tartars 8,000 


Vratzian and Sarafian reject the figures 
of the Transcaucasian Statistical Central 
Commission, January 1, 1925, for the popu- 
lations of the Caucasus, finding them de- 
frauding the Armenians to the tune of 400,- 
000. Sarafian is very painstaking and criti- 
cal in his figures, making meticulous allow- 
ance for the factors of birth rate, and casual- 
ties from massacres, the famine and the epi- 





4 Simon Vratzian, The Number and Condition of 
the Armenians, Hairenik Monthly. December, 1925 
pp. 90-94. 

NOTE—Simon Vratzian was Prime Minister of 
Armenia when the Independent Republic capitu- 
lated to the combined Turco-Soviet onslaught on 
December 2, 1920. He served the Government of 
Armenia in a number of capacities, was an actor 
= an eyewitness in the events which he descri- 


demic. He maintains that the Armenian 
prolific birthrate has overcome the losses 
of the misfortunes. 5 

Holding the 1939 Soviet census as the 
crux of his reasoning process, and through 
a series of deductions based on periodic 
population comparisons and allowances for 
population growth, Haik Sarkisian arrived 
at the unique conclusion that the popula- 
tion of any region of the Soviet Union can 
at any time be determined by merely 
doubling the number of voters at any given 
Soviet election. This conclusion is arrived 
at by the universally known fact that So- 
viet elections invariably are 99 percent and 
more unanimous. 

In the light of this interpretation, speak- 
ing of the populations of the Armenian ir- 
redenta of the Caucasus, Sarkisian ad- 
vances the following observations. 

According to the tables of the first Sov- 
iet census the Georgians in Georgia con- 
stituted 68 percent of the population; in 
Azerbaijan 64.2%. These two countries have 
a considerable Armenian population, for- 
merly 12.6% in Georgia, and 18%. in Azer- 
baijan. And while the Armenians are known 
for their comparatively high birth rate, a 
very conservative allowance of 11% will 
give these countries an Armenian popula- 
tion of 850,000. Of this mass population 
80% is settled in the immediate vicinity of 
the Armenian Republic—Karabagh (159,- 
768 ) the City of Gandzak and the mountain 
villages, the region of Shulavar, the Prov- 
ince of Akhalkalak (purely Armenian), and 
the autonomous Republic of Nakhitchevan 
the precise figures of which we lack, but 
safe to say, an Armenian poulation of at 
least 550,000 to 600,000. ® 

As late as 1958, Hrand Ermoian, real 





5Dr. Vahe Sarafian, Te Problem of Caucasian 
Population Statistics Under Tsarist and Soviet 
Rule; Armenian Review, Autumn, 1953. 

6 Sarkisian, Haik, The Number of the Armenians 
in the USSR, Armenian Review, Autumn, 1954, 
p-p. 11-12. 
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name A. Khondkarian, for years a political 
analyst of the Armenian language Hairenik 
Monthly of Boston, having drawn his in- 
formation from Georgian and Azerbaijani 
newspapers, places the number of the Ar- 
menians in Georgian and Azerbaijani SSR 
republics at 800,000, almost equally dis- 
tributed at 400,000 each.* 

Allowing for population displacements 
and the casualties sustained in the wars 
of 1918 and 1920, Professor Abegian, after 
a lengthy analysis, concludes that out of a 
total population of 200-220,000 of Moun- 
tainous Karabagh and Gandzak, 140-160,- 
000 are Armenians. He places the figure 
of the Armenians at Nakhitchevan at 58.- 
000. ® 

L’Armenie Transcaucasienne, official 
publication of the Delegation of the Arm- 
enian Republic to the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, breaks down the figures as follows: 
Akhalkalak, 146,000 Armenians, Nakhitche- 
van, 54,209, and Karabagh including Zan- 
gezur, 200,782. ® 


The Origins of the Boundary Feuds 


When in the spring of 1918 the Trans- 
caucasian Cofederation (Seym) was dis- 
solved and the three constituent nations— 
the Armenians, Georgians and Azerbaijani 
—proclaimed their independence, the Cau- 
casus was in a chaotic condition. After dis- 
astrous offensives and counteroffensives, 
Turkish troops still occupied certain re- 





7Ermoyan H., The Armenians of Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, Armenian Review, Spring, 1953, 
p. 95. 

8 Abeghian A., Hairenik Monthly, December, 
1927, pp. 103-104. 

9L’Armenie Transcaucasienne, an official publi- 
cation of the Armenian Republic to the Paris 
Peace Conference, and an official estimate of the 
Government of Armenia on the territories, front- 
iers, ethnography and statistics of the Transcau- 
casian populations, Paris, December, 1919, pp. 1, 
2, 50 and 51. 

NOTE—Vratzian considers the Delegation’s fi- 
gures, for understandable reasons, somewhat ex- 
travagant. Yet, in the main, they are not very 
far from the finding of Vratzian himself, 
and Abeghian. 


gions which, by the terms of the treaties, 
were to be evacuated. Their evacuation 
and the withdrawal of the Russian armies 
at the behest of the Soviets created a vac- 
uum which instantly provoked a general 
scramble among the three Caucasion na- 
tions to fill the void. These conflicts cen- 
tered around the mixed populated and in 
some instances heavily Armenian popu- 
lated regions of Lori, Borchalu, Akhalkalak, 
Nakhitchevan, Zangezur, Gandzak and 
Karabagh. 

There were endless insurrections, local 
fights, international negotiations confer- 
ences, Allied interventions, and, finally, 
open wars among the three major national- 
ities of the Caucasus which eventually 
ended in the despoiliation of Armenia 
among the Turks, the Soviets, and their 
Caucasian neighbors. Zangezur, a purely 
Armenian inhabited region was incorpor- 
ated in Armenia, and so was Lori with a 
population of 60,000 Armenians. Akhalkalak, 
with a population of 80,000 Armenians, 
was annexed to Georgia, and the regions 
of Nakhitchevan and Karabagh were given 
the status of autonomous districts under 
the protectorate of Azerbaijan. 1° 

It is difficult to determine precisely when 
the sparks began to fly, between Georgia 
and Armenia, or Armenia and Azerbaijan. 
The brief period of two years in the life of 
the Independent Armenian Republic was 
so crowded with intraracial problems and 
conflicts, to say nothing of desperate effort 
of restoring order out of chaos, that the 
Government of Armenia did not know 
where to begin and where to stop. One of 
the most painful developments of 1919 in 
Armenia, writes Vratzian, was the emer- 
gence of rebellious movements on the part 
of Mohamedan elements within the domain 
of the Republic, instigated largely by Tur- 





10 Khatisian, Alexander, The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Armenian Republic, a publication of 
Nor Or, Athens, 1930, pp. 130, 143. 
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key and Azerbaijan with the intention of 
destroying the independence of the new- 
born Republic. 

From the first day of the creation of the 
Independent Republic, and Mohamedan 
element of Turkey and Azerbaijan living 
in the interior of the country took a hostile 
attitude toward the Government of Arm- 
enia, desirous of joining their kinsmen of 
the south and east. The latter two countries, 
in turn, were trying to effect a juncture via 
Armenia, comprehending the Karabagh 
Zangezur-Nakhitchevan strip. 

The principal actor of this espionage-sub- 
versive activity was an Azerbaijani agent 
named Khan Tekinski who was appointed 
in March of 1919 Azerbaijani representa- 
tive in Erivan, a fanatical Pan-Turanian 
who was charged with the responsibility 
of fomenting insurrections in Armenia. 

Tekinski apparently did his job so well 
that by June the entire Moslem element in 
Armenia were up in arms against the Gov- 
ernment, demanding union with their Tur- 
kish kinsmen while the Mohamedans of 
the Caucasus, under the influence of the 
then newly-rising Kemalist movement, 
were bombarding the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence with their petitions and demands for 
union with their neighboring Turkish cor- 
religionists. ' 


The Story of Karabagh 
Situated to the north-east of Armenia, 
the District of Karabagh with its geograph- 
ic position, natural assets, and ethnographi- 
cal preponderence, constitutes the immedi- 
ate continuation of the Armenian plateau. 
The Mountainous Karabagh, namely the 
regions of Shoushi, Chivanshir, and Chip- 
rail—Khachen, Varanda, Dizak, Chaberd— 
constitutes a composite which is predomin- 

antly Armenian in population. '* 





11 Vratzian, The Republi ia, 1928, 
Paris pp. 264-279. 
12 David Ananoon, in the September, 1920, issue 


of Ar 





When the Tsarist regime was overthrown 
in 1917, the Revolution was welcomed by 
the people of Karabagh with great jubila- 
tion. In the very first days an interparty 
Bureau, consisting of Armenians and Turks, 
was organized which, in turn, appointed 
a Regional Central Executive which was to 
run the administration of the united Kara- 
bagh-Zaogezur region, but which actually 
became a government of Karabagh. There 
was perfect harmony and cooperation 
between the Armenians and the Turks, 
and remarkably enough, even the insur- 
rectionary movements which stormed the 
region of Erivan, Kars, Gandzak and Baku 
failed to touch the tranquility of Karabagh. 

This situation continued to last until the 
summer of 1918 when the Transcaucasian 
union (Confederation) was dissolved and 
the Turks made their appearance in the 
Caucasus with the organization of the Is- 
lamic army in Gandzak by Nuri Pasha. 
The interparty Bureau, reluctant to submit 
to the newly created state of Azerbaijan, 
decided to establish its own local autonomy 
and replaced itself with an appointive Coun- 
cil of Commissars consisting of Armenians 
and Turks. One month later, this body, in 
turn, was replaced by the popular govern- 
ment of Free Karabagh. 

However, as result of Turco-Azerbaijani 
intrigues, the life of peaceful Karabagh 
steadily deteriorated into rampant anarchy 
everywhere. The amicable modus vivendi 
which had been preserved through three 
successive joint Pan-Karabagh conventions 
of both nationalities was radically changed 
with the appearance of a Turkish brigade 
under the command of Djemil Djavid Bey, 





of Haiastani Cooperatzia (Cooperatives of Arm- 
enia), and basing his figures on statistics of 1917, 
places the number of the Armenians in Karabagh 
at 150,000 (70%), the Moslems, 58,000 
(27%), and the remainder 5,000 (3%) various 
nationalities. Ananoon finds the number of the 
Armenians enhanced in 1920. See Vratz- 
ian, The Republic of Armenia, p 280. 
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who led the local Turkish Begs who bomb- 
arded and disarmed the Armenian villages 
between Shoushi and Zangezur and de- 
stroyed the key communication Village of 
Karaghlash. 

The Karabagh controversy now entered 
a new and highly complicated phase chief 
developments in which were a series of 
Pan-Karabagh conventions representing 
the mood of the population which was pre- 
ponderently Armenian relative to the final 
determination of their fate, the arrival and, 
for the Armenians, the disastrous interven- 
tion of a British Delegation in the Caucasus, 
the appointment of a fanatical Azerbaijani 
Tartar named Dr. Sultanoy Governor Gen- 
eral of the disputed regions of Karabagh 
and Zangezur, Sultanovs high handed 
measuers and his masacre of Armenian vil- 
lages, the latter crimes’ repercussions on 
the Armenian population of the region and 
the Government of the Armenian Republic, 
and the final departure of the British, 
leaving the field to Sultanov and the Azer- 
baijani Government. * 

The third Pan-Karabagh Conference, 
September 18-20, 1918, in the City of Shou- 
shi, decided to accept the Azerbaijani rule 
but the Turks, upon their occupation of 
Shoushi, abused this friendly mood by un- 
leashing a reign of terror against the Arm- 
enian population which, infuriated at this 
manifest perfidy, repudiated the agreement 
and decided to resist. The region was divid- 
ed into four military zones of resistance, 
and promptly an appeal was sent to Gen- 
eral Andranik, the veteran Fedayee and 
volunteer battalion leader, to hasten to 
their aid. 

Andranik came to Karabagh, but later, 
upon orders from General Thompson, re- 
tired to Zangezur, whereupon the Turks 
raided and destroyed a number of Arm- 





13 Vratzian, The Republic of Armenia, Chapter 
IV. 


enian villages between Zangezur and Kara- 
bagh, thus further ngeting the line of 
communications. 

The beginning of December there ar- 
rived at Shoushi a British military delega- 
tion and the occasion was used by the na- 
tives to induce the English to determine 
the political status of Karabagh. The Dele- 
gation refused to accede to this wish, ob- 
jecting that they were not endowed with 
political powers and that they would take 
up the matter after they had received in- 
structions from General Thompson. How- 
ever, Vratzian thinks, they worked under- 
handedly to persuade the Armenians to 
accept the Azerbaijani rule. '* 

Judging from the behavior of the British, 
as far as they were concerned, the fate of 
Karabagh and Zangezur was doomed. They 
had decided to annex these territories to 
Azerbaijan. On January 15, 1919, the Gov- 
ernment of Azerbaijan, with the assent of 
General Thompson, appointed Dr. Khosrov 
Beg Sultanov, a man with the reputation 
of an Armenophobe and instigator of the 
massacres, Governor General of Karabagh 
and Zangezur. Upon receipt of this news, 
on January 26, the Foreign Minister of Ar- 
menia, S$. Dickranian, sent a vigorous pro- 
test to the Aezrbaijani Government de- 
claring that Karabagh and Zangezur are 
inseparable parts of Armenia. The Azerbai- 
jani Government denied this claim and 





14 Vratzian, Ibid, p. 282. 


NOTE—Vratzian is very bitter about the be- 
havior of the British for their discrimination at 
the expense of the Armenians. Over and over 
again a comtataias dente tee ok ae hie 
would have fared much better and more justly 
had the British been fair in their dealings. Firuz 
Kazemzadeh, an Azerbaijani Turk, confirms 
Vratzian’s view as he openly admits that “The 
British side with Azerbaijan when they tae per 
a Muslim, Dr. Sultanov, or General of 

Karabagh.” Firuz Kazemzadeh, The Struggle for 
Transcaucasia, Voce, 1921), Ry 


S added. weight to the theory 
of British favoritism of the Azerbaijani i 
is considered that he is a Turk. 
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asserted the exact opposit to be the case. 

A few weeks later, on February 24, the 
Government of Armenia was advised of a 
communication from General Thompson to 
the effect that he had appointed Sultanov 
Governor General of the region but this in 
no sense implied an Azerbaijani sovereignty 
over the region, but that Sultanov was 
simply proceeding there to preserve the 
law and order. 


The people of Karabagh reacted to this 
action of General Thompson by calling 
as early as February 12 the Fourth Pan- 
Karabagh Congress which, for an addi- 
tional time, declared Karabagh an insep- 
arable part of Armenia and that under no 
circumstances would it recognize the Gov- 
ernment of Azerbaijan. The Congress 
elected a National Council to carry out this 
decision. 

An additional effort was made by the 
British to enforce the Azerbaijani rule over 
Karabagh by the arrival in the latter part 
of February of a new British representative, 
Major McMason, together with 400 troops, 
in Shushi, the capital of Karabagh, but this 
effort, too, was repulsed by the Armenians. 

In reply to the opposition of the Arm- 
enian population and the official protests 
of the Armenian Government, on April 38, 
Colonel Shuttleworth, Commander of the 
British forces in Baku, issued a declaration 
the principal item of which, aside from a 
list of administrative details, was the fol- 
lowing: 

“The British Command announces to the 
entire population of Shoushi, Zangezur, Ji- 
brayil and Djivanshir regions, that the Gov- 
ernment of Azerbaijan, by its decree of 
January 15, 1919, has appointed Dr. Sul- 
tanov Governor General of the abovemen- 
tioned regions. Dr. Sultanov enjoys the 
support of the British Command.” 

The Government of Armenia once again 
vigorously protested against this declara- 


tion and at the same time, with the consent 
of the British High Command, sent its 
emissary to Shoushi to negotiate with Ma- 
jor McMason. The latter insisted on his 
demand for recognition of the Azerbaijani 
rule, and upon the refusal of the Armenian 
emissary, he banished him together with 
Mr. Askan Shahnazarian, the President of 
the Armenian National Council for Kara- 
bagh. 

After these unscuccessful efforts, toward 
the end of April, Col. Shuttleworth left for 
Karabagh, personally to enforce the Azer- 
baijani rule over the region. Meanwhile, 
on April 23, the Fifth Pan-Karabagh Con- 
gress was in session. The Congress categori- 
cally rejected both the demands and per- 
sonal efforts of Shuttleworth and Sultanov, 
referring the matter to the pending consi- 
deration and final settlement of the Paris 
Peace Conference. This decision of the 
Congress, signed by all 48 delegates, was 
handed to Shuttleworth who, thereupon, 
highly displeased and angry, returned to 
Baku. 

Sultanov now, with the aid of Azerbai- 
jani troops, took the offensive. Firing was 
started in Shoushi and was spread to the 
villages. Sultanoy’s soldiers and the Turk- 
ish mob stormed a number of Armenian 
villages, attended by massacre and pillage. 
McMason, seeing he could not enforce the 
law and order, finally on June 12, departed 
from Karabagh together with his forces, 
leaving Sultanov a free hand. 


The Sultanov massacres deeply stirred 
the Armenian population of the Caucasus, 
the first echoes of which were heard in 
Etchmiadzin where the Armenian Catho- 
licos sent a scorching protest to the British 
Command. On June 16 great demonstra- 
tions were held in Erivan, accompanied 
by fiery speeches. These were followed by 
similar demonstrations—June 8 and 22—in 
Tiflis, with the participation of thousands 
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representing practically all patriotic, poli- 
tical and cultural organizations, demand- 
ing the arrest and punishment of the auth- 
ors of the massacres. Similar protests were 
lodged by the Government of Armenia, the 
Armenian Delegates to the Azerbaijani Par- 
liament, and the National Council of Kara- 
bagh. 

Overwhelming evidence in arraignment 
of Sultanov as the author of the massacres 


| were presented by the Armenian Govern- 


ment, by Col. Gladerberg, Shuttleworth’s 
representative who had made an investi- 
gation on the spot, and the Armenian Dep- 
uties of the Azerbaijani Parliament, both 
to the Allied Powers and the Azerbaijani 
Government. 

As a direct effect of the massacres and 
the departure of the British, at the invita- 
tion of Sultanoy, the Sixth Pan-Karabagh 
Congress was held on June 28 in the Village 
of Shoshu of Varanda (a little distance 
from the City of Shoushi). This Congress 
appointed a committee of three Armenians 
to negotiate with the Azerbaijani Govern- 
ment which ended in a tentative agreement, 
nd for the time being, Sultanov showed 

» agreeable front; however, under- 
neath it all, passions were simmering and 
preparations were being made for the 


coming inevitable clash, the Armenians 
meanwhile getting ready for their Seventh 
Congress which would decide the fate of 


the Baku agreement. 

The Seventh Pan-Karabagh Congress 
opened August 12 in the town of Shoshu 
in the absence of Sultanov, and upon its 
stern refusal to negotiate with none but 
him, he appeared on the 14th and present- 
ed his ultimatum to accept the Baku agree- 
ment within 48 hours under threat of im- 
mediate military action in case of non 
conformance. 

The Congress considered at some length 
the gravity of the situation, and convinced 


that no aid was forthcoming from the out- 
side world—the British were supporting 
the Azerbaijani while the Government of 
Armenia was in no position to extend any 
serious aid—and meanwhile taking stock 
of its own resources, considered it the bet- 
ter part of wisdom to bow to the inevitable, 
and on August 15 it decided to accept the 
Baku agreement. The next day its 16 rep- 
resentatives went to see Sultanov at Shou- 
shi, and on August 22 signed a 26 point 
agreement which creates a quasi autono- 
mous District of Karabagh under the temp- 
orary supremacy of Azerbaijan, pending 
the final determination of its status by the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

Sultanov proclaimed the agreement “a 
new era in the history of the people of Kar- 
abagh.” Even if temporary, Karabagh had 
become a part of Azerbaijan. 


The Story of Zangezur 

In the case of Karabagh, Akhalkalak, and 
Nakhitchevan which shall be discussed 
later in this essay, the Armenians were 
forced to submit to the inevitable in view 
of the overwhelming odds which at the 
time confronted them. The case of Zange- 
zur, however, took an entirely different 
course, favorable for the Armenians. Here 
a fierce fight was waged in which the Arm- 
enians, the overwhelming majority of the 
population, aided in a measure by the Gov- 
ernment of Erivan, surmounted all obsta- 
cles and insured their union with Armenia. 

As in all other regions, here, too, the 
Mohammedan dissident minority caused 
much trouble but the matter, in the words 
of Khatisian, was eventually resolved by 
the elemental forces. 

“Generally speaking,” Khatisian writes, 
“it must be said that the question of ex- 
change of populations was often submitted 
by the Allied Powers, however, that mat- 





15 Vratzian, Ibid, pp. 280-293. 








12 


ter was to be solved not by way of peaceful 
agreement but as the result of elemental 
outbursts and bloody inter-racial encoun- 
ters. It was not the will of the diplomats 
which was to bring about homogeneous 
populations in this or that region, but 
through the course of elemental behavior. 

“It was thus that Zangezur became pure- 
ly Armenian, being expurgated of its Mo- 
hamedan element. And it was because of 
that change that Zangezur finally united 
with Armenian and today is included in 
the boundary of Soviet Armenia. Whereas 
Karabagh could not be annexed to Arm- 
enia, although she managed to retain her 
autonomy.” 1* 

Under the Tsarist regime Zangezur was 
a district of the Province of Elizabethopol 
(Gandzak) between Karabagh and Persia, 
bounded by Nakhitchevan and Persia in 
in the west, and the District of Kariakin 
to the east. The district had an area of 
6743 square miles and in 1916 had a mixed 
population of 226,398. 

The administrative boundaries of Zang- 
ezur, a gerrymander, were so artificially 
drawn that no nationality could claim a 
clear majority, however, according to an 
administrative plan of the Armenian Gov- 
ernment, Zangezur was to be stripped of a 
number of purely Turkish populated sec- 
tors to be annexed to the Turkish District 
of Kariakin, thus giving the region an Ar- 
menian majority (65% ), with a population 
of 136,000, 88,000 of which were Armen- 
ians, 46,000 Turks, and 2,000 other nation- 
alities. 

From the beginning this region, like 
Karabagh and Nakhitchevan, became the 
object of Azerbaijani cupidity. The forcible 
(even if temporary) incorporation of Kar- 





16 Khatisian, Ibid, pp. 143-144. 

NOTE—Alexander Khatisian was head of the 

Armenian Delegation which signed the Treaty 

of Alexandropol with Turkey, December 2, 1920. 

oo to that he served the Republic as Prime 
inister. 
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abagh into Azerbaijan by the agreement of t 
August 22 had been hailed by Rasul Zadeh, | 
the leader of the Azerbiajani Musavat Par- 
ty, in following ominous words: 


“As to Zangezur, which has been a pain 


) 


in our side and which poses in the middle | 


as a threat to our aims, we can be hopeful 


- that it, too, shall in the near future be rend- 


ered harmless, and that, from the River } 


Artara and the Bridge of Samur as far as 


the Arax River and the Djulfa Bridge an 
unbroken path shall be opened for us. That | 


means, in this manner, an important part 


of the territorial claims of Azerbaijan shall | 


have found a solution.” 17 


In pursuance of what the Armenians 
considered the next step in the policy of 
the Azerbaijani Government, on September 
7, 1919, the Chief of the Azerbaijani Staff 
made a report to Sultanov in which he 
covertly suggested that the peaceful reso- 
lution of the question of Karabagh led him 
to believe that the annexation of the Dis- 
trict of Zangezur will take place without a 
conflict. Armenia, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, he thought, posed no threat, 
but this favorable pause might not last 
long, and therfore, it were well that they 
prepared for the worst. 


As precautionary measures, the Chief of 
Staff suggested that military units be kept 
in Khandgent, and later in Koris, to watch 
over the Armenians. In this way Karabagh 
would not detract large forces from the 
Azerbaijani army in case of a war. For the 
control of Karabagh, he suggested the cre- 
ation of Hamidieh regiments, infantry and 
cavalry, consisting of Kurds.'* The next 
item on the Azerbaijani agenda, he sug- 





17 Vratzian, Ibid, p. 294. 


18 The famous Hamidieh Regiment consisting of 
Kurds was a creation of Sultan Abdul Hamid in 
the late Nineties to harass the Armenians of Tur- 
key. By this measute the Sultan disavowed all 
guilt before the Powers and put the blame of 
the Armenian massacres on the Kurds. 


—— 
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gested, would be the annexation of Zange- 
=a. 

Before matters had reached this stage of 
development, in the beginning, the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, as in all Transcaucasian 
regions of the Tsarist domain, had made a 
profound emotional impact upon the popu- 
lation of Zangezur. Gradually, revolution- 
ary committees emerged everywhere to 
replace the old regime. Presently Zangezur 
severed itself from the Province of Gand- 
zak (Elizabethopol) and for a time was 
governed by administrative committees of 
joint, Armenian and Moslem, personnel. 
This was followed by a series of long- 
drawn-out and mutually contested political 
conflicts. The beginning of March the dis- 
tricts of Karabagh and Zangezur united 
and formed a separate region governed 
by a regional committee. 

This arrangement did not last long and 
soon the two districts practically lived 
separate lives culminating in the further 
deterioration of the condition of Zangezur 
as a result of the rivalries and the worsen- 
ing tensions between the Armenians and 
the Turks. °° 

An All-Zangezur Congress of Armenians 
and Moslems, opened on August 15 (1917), 
resulted in the creation of a coalition gov- 
ernment which, unfortunately, did not last 
long. By September Armenian and Turk- 
ish dislocations and mass movements had 
divided Zangezur into two regions, and by 
November the coalition government had 
come to a dismal end, leaving everything in 
chaos. This situation continued until the 
end of January of 1918 when an effort was 
made to organize the Armenian-populated 
regions but which effort failed due to lack 





19 Vratzian, Ibid, pp. 294-295. 


20 It should be borne in mind that the expression 
“Turks” used throughout this narrative refers to 
the Azerbaijani Tartars, as distinct from the Otto- 
man Turks. 


of resources and the structure of the admin- 
istrative machine. 

When in the spring of 1918 (May) the 
Turkish sheep herders of the lowlands led 
their herds to the pasturelands of the Ar- 
menian-populated mountains of Zangezur, 
the conflict between the two races came to 
a head and both sides made ready for the 
coming clash.*! Both sides received new- 
ly-arrived reinforcements by their kinsmen, 
but in the ensuing clash of arms, on two 
occasions, the Turks were defeated and 
Zangezur, for the time being, was rid of 
the menace of sheep herders. Toward the 
end of July a Zangezur delegation went to 
Erivan and sought aid from the Govern- 
ment but the latter was in no condition to 
extend aid and its contribution to the strug- 
gle did not exceed the limits of simple 
moral encouragement. 

In the latter part of July Andranik, the 
famous Armenian Fedayee leader, arrived 
at Zangezur to take command of the Ar- 
menian defense. He repelled with heavy 
losses two Turkish offensives in August and 
November, and, in response to a call of 
Karabagh Armenians, he was cutting his 
way through to Shoushi when, at the order 
of the British, he halted his operations and 
returned to Etchiadzin, from which place, 
on May 6, he moved abroad. 

The appearance of the British in Zange- 
zur, at first acclaimed by the people, later 
proved disappointing to the Armenians. 
The British showed a distinct inclination 
to favor the Turks and this was resented 
by the Armenians who soon forced the 
withdrawal of Col. Shuttleworth from the 
scene, 

Upon the defeat of the Turks, the Arm- 
enians created in December a regional gov- 
ernment of their own in the form of a 
Central National Council of Zangezur with 





21 Vratzian, Ibid, pp. 296-298. Kazemzadeh, Ibid, 
pp. 215-216. 
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departments of food, supply, village com- 
missars, a judiciary, and a militia, all sup- 
ported by a system of taxation. 

On March 6, 1919, in response to an ap- 
peal of Zangezur authorities, the Govern- 
ment of Armenia sent to Zangezur a Com- 
missar General (Governor General) in the 
person of Lieut. Arsen Shahmazian, thus 
officially linking Zangezur with Erivan. 

On March 31 a Pan-Zangezur Congress 
was called at Koris in which the National 
Council presented its resignation and, in- 
stead, in response to the unanimous desire 
of the people, a new body called The 
Zangezur-Karabagh Regional Council took 
over, thus officially formalizing the union 
of the two districts and their annexation to 
Mother Armenia. The task of organizing 
the new government was completed by 
the beginning of August, although, begin- 
ning with April, hostilities involving 1,500 
to 3,000 affecting both sides continued 
uninterruptedly, in all instances of which 
the Turks invariably had been the aggres- 
sors and they were always defeated. The 
Turks were striving to annex Zangezur to 
Azerbaijan. 

In this effort the Turks invariably en- 
joyed the support of the British. On May 2, 
1919, Col. McMason made an effort to 
recognize the Azerbaijani rule, but upon 
the vigorous stand of the Armenians for 
the preservation of the status quo, McMason 
departed and left the field to the Azerbai- 
jani Government. 

In October the Azerbaijani Government 
took the offensive against the Armenians, 
however, on November 4, the Armenians 
under the command of Shahmazian, halted 
their advance, inflicting upon the enemy 
a crushing defeat and putting an end to 
the fight. Zangezur once again had been 
saved from a mortal peril. 

The question of Zangezur, however, was 





22 Vratzian, Ibid. pp. 299-303. 


not yet settled. Toward the end of Novem- # 
ber, 1919, with the arrival of a military and 
civil Commissar from Erivan, the region 
was organized and Zangezur, ostensibly, 
became a part of Armenia. In December, 
with the arrival of Dro’s expeditionary 
force, Dro was proclaimed Commander- 
in-chief of Zangezur and Karabagh. 7° 

Thus organized, on January 19, 1920, the 
Armenians of Zangezur in one swoop | 
cleared two Turkish regions, one embracing 
30 villages, as well as the remaining 120 vil- 
ages, of their rebellious elements, the pop- 
ulations of these villages moving to Azer- 
baijan. Sultanov, meanwhile, reluctant to | 
recognize the agreement of August 22, was 
preparing for the implementation of his 
grandiose plan of annexing both Karabagh 
and Zangezur and by February of 1920 he 
was said to have assembled a force of 
10,000 on the Karabagh front. On Febru- } 
ary 19 Sultanov appealed to the Armenians 
of Shoushi, demanding the proclamation 
of Karabagh as a part of Azerbaijan. 

The assembly of the Eighth Congress of 
Zangezur Armenians on February 22 at the 
Village of Shoshu and the assembly of an- 
other Congress at Shoushi (the first of 
which rejected Sultanov’s demand while 
the second accepted it), the settlement of 
Turkish officers in Armenian quarters, and 
the waylaying and slaying of a number of 
Armenians on the road, together with all 
intervening developments left no doubt 
in the minds of the Armenians as to the 
intension of Sultanov who, on March 22, 
anticipated the enemy, and the war was on. 
After a few bloody encounters, the Azer- 
baijani troops finally broke through the 
Armenian lines, captured Shoushi, mass- 
acred the remnants of the people, and 





ee 





23Dro, full name Drazdamat Kanayan, was a 
famous Fedayee and Volunteer Battalion leader 
and was the hero of Bash Abaran in the Armeno- 
Turkish war of 1918 which culminated in the 
creation of the Independent Armenian Republic. 
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burnt the city. The situation would have 
been far more disastrous for the Armenians 
who obviously had been poorly organized 
were it not for the timely arrival of Dro’s 
expeditionary force which soon reversed 
the tables and immobilized the Azerbaijani 
army. *4 

As has been stated, the news of the Kar- 
abagh uprising and the massacre of Shou- 
shi had had a shocking effect in Tiflis. At 
the time when the vanguard of the Red 
Army was knocking at the gates of the 
Caucasus, a clash between the two Repub- 
lics could have proved fatal. On March 27 
a memorandum was presented by the rep- 
resentatives of the Karabagh Compatriotic 
Armenian Union to the British, French, 
Italian and Greek representatives and to 
the American Col. Haskell, the High Com- 
missioner appointed by the Big Five as 
well as to the Prime Ministers of Armenia 
and Azerbaijan demanding the immediate 
removal of the Azerbaijani forces, opening 
the roads of transit and travel, and to re- 
spect the agreement of August 22. The 
result was an Allied appeal both to Baku 
and Erivan for a peaceful solution of the 
quarrel. The Armenian Government in- 
stantly responded to this appeal, the Azer- 
baijans demurred, but fanally on April 9 
the Conference of the three Trancaucasian 
Republics was opened with the idea of 
resolving their differences. 

The Azerbaijani hemmed and hawed and 
did everything in their power to defeat 
the purpose of the Conference, and finally, 
while the Conference was busy in futile 
speech making, the Azerbaijani having con- 
centrated their forces in Karabagh, on the 
night of April 28, the Bolsheviks, with the 
aid of the Turks and with the assent of the 





24 Vratzian, Ibid, p. 343. Incidentally, on April 
22, at the town of Taghavard, the Ninth All- 
Karabagh Congress was held, which, with a vote 
of 44 against one, once again rejected the Azer- 
baijani rule. 


Azerbaijani Parliament, entered Baku and 
proclaimed Azerbaijan a Soviet Republic. 

The next day Soviet Azerbaijan sent the 
following ultimatum to the Government 
of Armenia: 

“The Workers and Peasants Government 
of the Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan, in 
the person of the Revolutionary Committee, 
demands the immediate evacuation of your 
troops from Karabagh and Zangezur; sec- 
ond, withdraw within your boundaries; 
third, make an end of the international mas- 
sacre. In the contrary event the Revotution- 
ary Committee of the Soviet Republic of 
Azerbaijan shall consider itself in a state 
of war with the Republic of Armenia. For 
a reply to this ultimatum a time limit of 
three days is given. (Signed) Husseinov, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Soviet Repub- 
lic of Azerbaijan. ** 

The sudden Sovietization of Azerbaijan 
confronted the Government of Armenia 
with a new problem. However, events were 
flying swiftly. Armenia meanwhile bad a 
war on her hands with Georgia over the 
disputed region of Akhalkalak, while Tur- 
co-Azerbaijani intrigues were jeopardizing 
the fate of Nakhitchevan which had been 
annexed to Armenia. The contests over 
Karabagh, Zangezur, Nakhitchevan and 
Akhalkalak were so interlocked in simul- 
taneous operations that the general picture 
was highly involved, complex and confus- 
ing, and wrought with endless advances 
and retreats, and interminable negotiations, 
Congresses and conferences, leaving the 
general situation in a highly fluid state un- 
til the outbreak of the Armeno-Turco-So- 
viet war in the fall of 1920 when the entire 
complexion of affairs was completely 





25 Vratzian, Ibid, pp. 343-347. NOTE—In writing 
this chapter Vratzian drew from Russian sources 
which he quotes, and freely availed himself of 
H. Derouni’s, a native of Zangezur and a noted 
party worker, unpublished manuscript entitled 
“Governmental Organs in Zangezur,” as well as 
the archives of the Armenian Republic. 
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changed to the disaster of the Armenians. 
For a clearer understanding of the details 
and a clarification of the final settlements 
it is necessary to take into account the con- 
temporary Armeno-Turkish, Armeno-Sov- 
iet, and Armeno-Allied relations, subjects 
which we shall discuss later in this essay. 


Nakhitchevan 


The District of Nakhitchevan, a former 
territory of the Tsarist empire, is a small 
triangular strip to the southwest tip of 
present Armenia, bordered by the Arax 
River and Iran in the south, with a narrow 
strip of Turkish land jutting into the heart 
of Armenia in the north, and completely 
separated from Azerbaijan. It has an area 
of 2,239 square miles and a population, 
roughly estimated at 180,000 inhabitants 
3314 of whom are Armenians. This popu- 
lation includes the region of Sharour. 

After the conclusion of the peace with 
Turkey in the spring of 1918, with the 
agreed withdrawal of Turkish troops from 
the Caucasus, the Independent Republic 
proceeded to complete the integration of 
the new state by filling the void created by 
the Turkish withdrawal. 

Vratzian writes that, beginning April, 
1919, the policy of the British High Com- 
mand took a turn in favor of the Armenians, 
thus lending a new impetus to the expan- 
sion of the Armenian boundary. It was de- 
cided to occupy Kars with the assent of 
the High Command and with British troops. 
In this manner, by the middle of May, the 
Armenian forces had occupied the Arpa- 
chai Sarikamish railway, Merdinik, Olti 
and Kaghzvan and Kars, the people every- 
where welcoming them with bread and 
salt, the oriental symbol of friendly sub- 
mission. By May 15 the Armenian forces 
were to occupy the Plain of Alashkert and 
Basen. 

In the same manner, and without inci- 
dent, the occupation of Nakhitchevan took 


place. On April 9 the Government drew up 
the administrative form of the region, di- 
viding it into three provinces, and on May 
3 Kevork Varshamian was appointed Gov- 
ernor General of the region. The same day 
a proclamation, signed by General Devi 
and Dro, was addressed to the people of 
Nakhitchevan, declaring the region a part 
of Armenia, calling on them for peaceful 
cooperation and promising them fair and 
equitable treatment regardless of national- 
ity or religion, and the maintenence of the 
law and order. 

On May i2 the Armenian forces advanced 
toward Nakhitchevan and the same day 


Prime Minister Khatisian, General Devi 


and Dro left by train for Nakhitchevan 
from Erivan. The Turks at first refused to 
recognize the Armenian rule but, upon 
General Devi's sharp demand, they yield- 
ed and accepted the Governor Generalship 
of Varshamian. On May 20 the Armenian 
forces entered Nakhitchevan. 76 


After the withdrawal of the British from 
the Caucasus the Mohamedan riots were 
inflamed into a general insurrectionary 
movement which engulfed Armenia from 

Iti to Ordubat. The movement started 
from a village called Beyuk Vedi which, 
mustered some 4,000 fighters. The signal 
was taken by the Turks of Sharur and Nak- 
hitchevan who, by the middle of July, 1919, 
were being supported by Khalil Bey, a 
colonel of the Turkish army who had has- 
tened to the aid of his Mohamedan kins- 
men with officers and several hundred 
troops. His appearance caused the meager- 
ly scattered Armenian forces to fall back, 
and at one stage, to vacate the country, 
taking with them the refugee population. 

The Beyuk-Vedi Sharur-Nakhitchevan 
developments extended the fire to the re- 
gion of Kars but the Armenian army was 
eventually able to squash completely the 





26 Vratzian, Ibid, pp. 223-233. 
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movement and Kars remained tranquil un- 
til the events of 1920 which culminated in 
the Armeno-Turkish war. Meanwhile, ap- 
peals to the French and the British for 
both mediation and material support to 
withstand the Turkish pressure and to pro- 
tect the country availed nothing and the 
Armenians were forced to carry on the 
struggle all alone. 

In the thickest of these developments, in 
August, there arrived in Armenia Colonel 
Haskell, the High Commissioner to Arm- 
enia appointed by the Council of Five of 
the Paris Peace Conference. Haskell was 
given a royal welcome in the capital of 
Armenia and his arrival was received with 
jubilation by the Armenian people. 

On August 23 Haskel departed for Tiflis 
and from there to Baku to settle with the 
Azerbaijani Government the question of 
Sharur-Nakhitchevan. Here, on August 29, 
he signed with the Azerbaijani Prime Min- 
ister Usufbekoy an agreement which 
shockingly enough for the Armenians, com- 
pletely contravened the promises he had 
made to them in Erivan. 

According to this pact there would be 
established “a neutral zone in the districts 
of Sharur-Daralakiaz and Nakhitchevan” 
whose government would be delivered to 
a Governor General to be appointed by 
Haskell. A sort of local autonomous gov- 
ernment would be set up and both sides 
(the Armenians and the Azerbaijani) were 
to withdraw their troops and agents from 
the scene. 

In this manner the regions of Sharur- 
Daralakiaz-Nakhitchevan were being de- 
clared dispuatable and Col. Haskell, for 
all practical purposes, was espousing the 
Azerbaijani cause. This disastrous settle- 
ment which the Armenians ascribed to 
the total ignorance of Haskell of the reali- 
ties of Armenia (he had been high pres- 
sured by Turkish and Azerbaijani agents 


affecting alleged Armenian oppressive acts 
and Turkish just grievances) practically 
sealed the doom of a district of the Cauca- 
sus which was predominantly Armenian 
in population and which, by right, should 
have been annexed to Armenia. 

After long negotiations and delays with 
the Armenians and the Azerbaijani, Col. 
Haskell appointed Col. Edmond L. Daley, 
an engineer of the United States Army, 
Governor General who was supposed to 
take over in Nakhitchevan in October of 
1919. His Governorship made no actual 
change in the existing situation, but, as a 
matter of fact, Nakitchevan remained an 
autonomous district until the events of the 
summer of 192027 


Akhalkalak 


The District of Akhalkalak is a small 
tortoise shaped area of 1,120 square miles 
in the north and contiguous with present 
Armenia, touching the Turkish border in 
the southwest, with a population (80,000) 
which is 90% Armenian. The Georgian 
Government occupied this region as early 
as December, 1918, basing its action on 
two considerations: first to pacify the re- 
gion and to insure its safety, second, Geor- 
gia’s right “historically, politically, and 
morally.” 

A number of feverish exchanges took 
place between the two Governments, ac- 
cusing each other for the presence of troops, 
acts of oppression and violence against 
each other’s nationals, filled with mutual 
protestations of innocence, with mutual re- 
criminations, and appeals for a conference 
in which to resolve their differences. Hav- 
ing failed to prevail upon the Georgian 
Government to settle their quarrel by 
peaceful means, the Government of Ar- 
menia ordered Commander Dro to take 





27 Vratzian, The Republic of Armenia, pp. 264- 
279. Khatisian, The Origin and Development of 
the Armenian Republic, p. 113. 
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charge of the military operations. By the 
middle of December, the Armeno-Georg- 
ian war was on. *° 

It should be observed that the Armeno- 
Georgian conflict was not restricted to the 
region of Akhalkalak alone. It also involved 
the almost purely Armenian populated re- 
gion of Lori and the heavily Armenian 
region of Borchalu. Borchalu eventually 
went to Georgia while Lori was incorpora- 
ted in Armenia. 

Commander Dro received his orders on 
December 13 to clear the region of Lori. 
Khatisian who was Prime Minister of Ar- 
menia in 1919 writes that the war, at best, 
was on a limited level, the total number of 
the fighting troops never have exceeded 
1,000 on the Armenian side, but these were 
supported by the entire Armenian popula- 
tion of Borchalu which fought furiously 
for annexation with Armenia. The Armen- 
ian forces were marching on Tiflis while 
the Georgians showed little resistance be- 
cause their aim was to make their final 
stand some three miles from their capital. 2° 

Meanwhile, the Allied Powers in Tiflis 
were seeking a way to put an end to the 
bloodshed, and accordingly, on December 
25, 1918, an agreement was signed among 
the British representative General Rycroft, 
the French representative Colonel Char- 
digny, and the Georgian Jordania to make 
an end of the war by empowering a com- 
mittee consisting of British and French 
officers and representatives of the two war- 
ring governments to proceed to the battle- 
front and to explain the details of the 
agreement and to watch over its execution. 

The incident agreement covered the fol- 
lowing points: 1) To determine the num- 
ber of troops which the Georgians shall keep 
in the northern part of Borchalu and the 
Armenians in the southern part, 2) To de- 





28 Vratzian, Ibid, p. 195, Klatisian, Ibid, p. 103. 
29 Khatisian, Ibid, pp. 107-109. 
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termine the number of the Georgian gar- 
rison in Akhalkalak. In both cases the garri- 
sons should be limited in size. This arrange- 
ment would freeze the Georgian forces in 
their present position while the Armenians 
would have to retreat as far as Dsekh-Djal- 
al Oghlu line. 3) The administration of 
Akhalkalak should be Georgian, subject to 
the surveillance of an Allied Commission 
with representatives from native Armenian 
and Moslem populace. 4) The representa- 
tives of Armenia and Georgia soon to pro- 
ceed to Europe where the Armeno-Geor- 
gian boundary problem is to be solved by 
the big Powers. 

This agreement was not signed by Cha- 
malian, the Armenian representative, 
nevertheless the Armenian Government ac- 
cepted the terms and thus the Armeno- 
Georgian war which had lasted two weeks 
came to an end with each side declaring 
itself the victor. The matter was now taken 
up by the peace conference between the 
two governments which lasted for long 
months. *° 


The next day of the Armistice the Ar- 
menian Peace Delegation arrived at Tiflis 
from Karakilisseh and, after a series of pre- 
liminary conferences, toward the middle of 
January, 1919, the Peace Conference was 
opened, which, in addition to the boundary 
question, busied itself with a number of 
pressing problems affecting the relations 
between the two countries. 

The conference, deliberately temporized 
by the Georgians in the presumption that 
time worked in their favor, lasted for ap- 
proximately three months and was ended 
with the restoration of normal relations 
between the two countries. * 

Khatisian, who was Prime Minister in 
those hectic days, summarizes somewhat 





30 Khatisian, Ibid, pp. 109-111. Vratizian, Ibid, 
pp. 195-213. 


31 Vratzian, Ibid, pp. 195-213. 
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ruefully the composite fate of the entire 
contested regions in following words; “It 
was in this manner that Zangezur became 
purely Armenian, ridding itself of a sub- 
stantial dissident element. And it was due 
to this change that she joined Armenia and 
now is a part of Soviet Armenia. Whereas, 
we could not annex Karabagh to Armenia, 
although she managed to preserve her 
autonomy. As to Akhalkalak, whose popu- 
lation of nearly 80,000 was purely Armen- 
ian, as well as to Lori which with its 60,- 
000 population was purely Armenian, our 
position was very plain. We could not re- 
concile ourselves with the loss of Akhal- 
kalak although the Georgians had occupied 
it as early as December of 1918 and kept it 
to the end. As to Lori, as result of the war, 
it eventually became a part of Armenia.” 3? 


The Role of the Allied Powers 


One of the most baffling developments 
throughout this Armeno-Georgian-Azerbai- 
jani controversy which has puzzled the 
Armenian mind is the behavior of the 
Allied Powers. This behavior, as has been 
demonstrated, was obviously discrimina- 
tory against the Armenians and proved 
fatal to their cause. 

Vratzian and Khatissian, both actors in 
the drama, are very bitter about British 
favoritism to the Georgians and the Azer- 
baijani, and were highly disappointed at 
the similar behavior of the American Col- 
onel Haskell. 

The British General Thompson and the 
British Colonel Shuttleworth openly es- 
poused the cause of Azerbaijan and did 
their best to induce the Armenians to sur- 
render the regions of Karabagh and Zange- 
zur to the Azerbaijani. Col. McMason used 
his influence to same effect in the instance 
of Zangezur. And the American Col. Has- 





82 Khatisian, Ibid, p. 114. 


kell played the same role in the final loss 
of the region of Nakhitchevan. 

The complicated story of this entire con- 
troversy which throughout was interwoven 
with Allied supervisions, interventions, 
mediations, and endless negotiation has, 
perhaps, been most succinctly recorded by 
Vahan Papazian, a member of the Armen- 
ian Republic’s Delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference who, in addition, rend- 
ered the Republic a number of important 
services in official capacity. The Papazian 
portrayal covers the treatment of Karabagh 
which serves as a typical example of Allied 
behavior. 

This story, although somewhat repeti- 
tious of what already has been related, is 
essential for a full comprehension of the 
precise role which the Allied Powers play- 
ed in the final determination of the fate of 
a number of regions which by all consi- 
derations of geography, ethnography and 
history, should, and could easily have been 
incorporated in Armenia. 

In 1919 the Allied Governments main- 
tained the following representatives in 
Caucasus: British High Commissioner Wil- 
liam Wardrop, for the Committee of the 
Allied “Five” the American Colonel Has- 
kell and his aide Col. Reece, British diplo- 
matic representative Captain Grace, Cap- 
tain Poidebard for France, and Corini for 
the Italian Government. ** 

The Georgians and the Azerbaijani in 
1919 worsened their relations with Armen- 
ia by constantly hovering around the Allied 
representatives in an effort to prejudice 
the Armenian cause. They distorted and 





33 Papazian Vahan, My Memoirs, Vol. III, Hous- 
saper Press, Cairo, 1957, p. 72-k. NOTE—For 
reasons of obviously last minute inclusion in the 
book, Papazian has three chapters under page 72 
which difficulty he circumvents by the device 

adding Armenian letters, viz. p. 72-a, 72-b, which, 
for the sake of the English reader, I have used 
corresponding English letters. Thus, page 72-k 
means 11 pages counting from 72: Mandalian. 
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misrepresented the issues involving Arm- 
enia, organized dissident uprisings in Ar- 
menia, and put the blame upon the Arm- 
enians. This situation was further aggra- 
vated by the acquisitive instincts of the 
Georgians who, having a stranglehold on 
Armenia by virtue of their control of all 
Armenian avenues of exit to the outside 
world, wanted to seize as much of Arm- 
enian territories as they could. Finally, at 
the Allies’ behest, they agreed to resolve 
the feud between the two “brotherly” Re- 
publics through peaceful negotiation. 


These negotiations, at the behest of Col- 
onel Haskell and High Commissioner 
Wardrop, were begun on November 19 
in Tiflis, Sdepan Mamikonian, T. Bekza- 
dian and Arshak Chamalian representing 
the Armenian Republic. The conference re- 
solved the Armeno-Georgian feud by (1) 
agreeing to settle all controversial issues by 
peaceful means, and in case of failure, by 
arbitration; (2) Georgia agreed to remove 
all transit obstacles by opening the Batum- 
Baku railway line; (3) as to the boundary 
question, this was reserved for the final 
decision of the Paris Peace Conference. 


The relations with Azerbaijan presented 
a more difficult problem. Regular Azer- 
baijani troops continued to harass the Ar- 
menian regions of Beyuk-Vedi, Zangezur, 
Aghbaba and Kars. These operations were 
extended to Old Nakhitchevan, Zangezur 
and Karabagh in an attempt to carve a 
compact strip in the Arax Valley, opening 
the way for the Turks as far as the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

The Government of the Armenian Re- 
public presented to the Allied representa- 
tives a comprehensive memorandum pro- 
testing against these provocatory raids and 
demanded an immediate answer. Mean- 
while the Azerbaijani troops advanced as 
far as Sharur-Nakhitchevan and Darala- 
kiaz. The Azerbaijani units were led by 


the high ranking Turkish officers under 
the command of Nuri Pasha. 


The memorandum warned that these 
operations would end in massacre of the 
Armenians within the Azerbaijari border, 
much the same as had happened in Baku, 
Gandzak (Elizabethopol), and Shoushi, in 
an effort to create a homogeneous Turkish 
country. It further served notice that Arm- 
enia would be forced to take defensive 
measures, but, before doing so, she was 
willing to await the answer of the Allied 
representatives. To this end, the memo- 
randum made a series of propositions de- 
signed to settle the matter peacefully. 


This stern notice apparently had _ its 
beneficent effect, because the Azerbaijani 
indicated their willingness to negotiate and 
a preliminary conference was agreed upon 
in October of 1919. Meanwhile the Azer- 
baijani army was jockeying for position, 
intending to take possession of Daralakiaz, 
Kazakh, and Keoksha before the confer- 
ence convened, to place the Allies and the 
Armenians before an accomplished fact. 
Having taken possession of Karabagh, they 
had now become arrogant. The resistance 
of the local Armenians having been bro- 
ken, Zangezur, in turn, was now threatened 
by Tartar regulars and irregulars and Kur- 
dish bands. 

The Armenian deputies of the Azerbai- 
jani Parliament interpolated the Govern- 
ment, protesting against the forcible occu- 
pation of the Armenian regions, and con- 
demning it for taking action before the pro- 
posed conference. 

This was the situation when the Arm- 
enian Government received an invitation 
from Col. Haskell to send their represent- 
ative to the Tiflis Conference of October 
19. 

The Armenian Government appointed 
delegates to the conference Dickran Bek- 
zadian and Deputy to the Armenian Parlia- 
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ment Vahan Papazian. To follow the nego- 
tiations closely, Armenia’s Foreign Mini- 
ster Sirekan Dickranian also attended the 
conference, while Prime Minister Alexan- 
der Khatisian attended the first few ses- 
sions, and later, attended a consultation 
meeting of the two Prime Ministers and 
Haskell’s representative Colonel Ray. For 
Azerbaijan, present were Prime Minister 
M. Usufbekov, Minister of Interior Khas 
Mamedov, and the Azerbaijani M. P. 
Mehmandarov. ** 

During the preliminary parleys Usufbe- 
kov and his delegation presented some 
platitudinarian proposals which to the Ar- 
menians sounded like a mockery, in view 
of their contradictory actions, but Col. Ray 
ignored them and presented his own propo- 
sals, calling for (1) immediate cessation 
of hostilities, (2) the establishment of a 
neutral zone to be occupied by Allied 
forces, and (3) to freeze the opposing 
forces in their present positions. 

This last proposal of Col. Ray decidedly 
would have favored the Azerbaijani. Pap- 
azian notes that the well informed Georg- 
ian representative of Baku, Alshi Baya, had 
confided to Bekzadian that the regular 
and irregular Azerbaijani forces concen- 
trated at the Armenian border numbered 
approximately 14,000. 

Khatisian and Dickranian having return- 
ed to Erivan, the Armenian Delegation 
wired Col. Ray’s terms, whereupon Khat- 
isian instructed the Delegation to accept 
them, but the Delegation, reluctant to lose 
Zangezur, insisted on the evacuation of 
that region by the Azerbaijani troops. 
These negotiations took one week where- 
upon Khatisian returned to Tiflis to at- 
tend the abovementioned Conference of 
the Prime Ministers and Col. Ray. The 
Azerbaijani continued their dilatory tac- 
tics and Col. Ray, tired and exasperated, 





84 Papazian is not sure of the last name. 


postponed the meeting to the following 
day which never took place. The secret of 
these dilatory tactics, it became plain dur- 
ing the same days, was the fact that, on 
November 29, their representatives in 
Istanbul had concluded a treaty with the 
Turkish Government at the expense of 
Armenia. 

There was now nothing to be done but 
to wait for the coming Armeno-Azerbai- 
jani Conference in Baku. The Armenian 
Delegation reported the full proceedings 
to High Commissioner Wardrop whose dry 
answer was, (1) The Azerbaijani have suf- 
fered many losses, (2) he had not yet veri- 
fied the origins and the causes of the con- 
flict, and (3) Usufbekov and Khas Mame- 
dov will not accept the Armenian propos- 
als. 

The Baku Conference, likewise, availed 
nothing, and thus the fate of Karabagh and 
Nakhitchevan was sealed. As to Akhalka- 
lak, the next year, in the summer of 1920, 
Karabekir Pasha while in Alexandropol, 
“mysteriously” divulged that the Turkish 
Foreign Minister Yusouf Kemal and Am- 
bassador Ali Fuad had signed a treaty with 
Georgia in Tiflis by which Georgia agreed 
to remain neutral in the pending Turkish 
attack on Armenia, and in return, as re- 
ward, she would receive from a defeated 
Armenia the regions of Lori, Akhalkalak 
and Ardahan. 

The Treaty of Sevres (August 10, 1920) 
made provision for the final settlement of 
the Armeno-Georgian and Armeno-Azerbai- 
jani boundary questions, recommending a 
peaceful solution among the interested 
governments, and, in the contrary event, 
to submit the matter to Allied arbitration. *° 

The Treaty of Sevres, as known, was 
scrapped by the Turks at the Lausanne 
Conference and the Allies did not lift a 





35 For a full discussion of this subject see Papa- 
zian, Ibid, Chapter IX. 
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finger to save the Armenians. Armenia was 
betrayed, and thus, not only Turkish Arm- 
enia, the home of the Armenians for which 
so much blood had been shed, but the im- 
mediate irredenta of Caucasian Armenia— 
Akhalkalak, Nakitchevan, and Karabagh 
were lost to the Armenians. 

The Armenian disappointment at the 
Allied behavior in the Caucasus was rooted 
in two basic considerations: the emotional, 
and the practical. 

In the first place the Armenians have 
for centuries taken pride in the fact that 
they were the first nation of history to 
accept Christianity as their national reli- 
gion, and as such, they considered them- 
selves essentially a part of Europe despite 
a geography which isolated them in a sea 
of Islam. Therefore, rightly or wrongly, 
being romantics, rather than acting like 
rationalists, they could not disengage 
themselves from a powerful emotional in- 
stict. They felt that their Christian religion 
entitled them to some degree of considera- 
tion on the part of their coreligionists of 
the West. 

This sentiment applied largely to the 
masess of the people but the realists among 
the Armenians knew well that religion and 
sentiment have no place in international 
politics, and, therefore, they based their 
expectations on more practical considera- 
tions, namely, their contribution to the 
Allied Powers in their war against the Cen- 
tral Powers. 


It should be observed that the Armen- 
ians had rendered some not to be despised 
services to the Allied cause in that war, to 
say nothing of the sacrifices in human life 
and property they sustained. Some 200,- 
000 Armenian reservists fought for the 
Allies on the Western front. In the winter 
of 1914, when Enver Pasha launched his 
triple-pronged offensive in the Caucasus, 
during the march from Olti to Sarikamish, 


a band of Armenian volunteers held off the 
Ninth Turkish army long enough to enable 
the Russians to transfer sufficient reinforce- 
ments, and thus prevented the capture of 
60,000 Russian troops. The Armenians, 
through their volunteer battalions, harassed 
and hampered the Turkish operations in 
the Caucasus. They held Baku for six long 
months and thus prevented the Turco-Ger- 
man forces from reaching the much need- 
ed old fields of that city. On the Palestin- 
ian front an Armenian Legion had broken 
through the Turkish lines at Arara, enab- 
ling General Allenby’s British army to 
swerm all over, and to capture the entire 
Turkish Palestinian army. 

These sacrifices made the Armenians 
feel that they were entitled to a modicum 
of expectations, expectations which had 
been fortified by repeated solemn prom- 
ises not only by distinguished Western 
leaders but by their governments. 

A number of explanations, including 
many speculations, have been advanced to 
account for a behavior which, not only 
was inexplicable, but positively ungrateful 
and treacherous. 

There is, for example, the hypothesis 
that the British felt they could all the more 
easily subordinate the Georgians and the 
Azerbaijani to their will, but the Armen- 
ians, being strongly national individualists, 
might prove the more intractable. This ar- 
gument will hardly stand the test of criti- 
cal analysis. In fact the Armenians in those 
days were more than amenable to protec- 
tion from a strong Power. The Armenians 
were begging on their knees to find a now- 
er which would assume their mandate. 

Many Armenians have tried to find the 
explanation in what might be called na- 
tional charm. The Georgians had an aris- 
tocracy who were distinguished for their 
social refinement and their mastery of dip- 
lomatic and social decorum. The same was 
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true of the Turks. These nations were 
adepts in the fine art of winning people. 
They had the resources. They could wine 
and dine their distinguished guests. The 
Armenians, on the other hand, were poor 
and impoverished. They knew nothing of 
the subtler methods of flattery, adulation, 
and bribery. The Armenians gave Col. Has- 
kell a royal welcome when he came to 
Erivan, they poured their hearts out, and 
the residue of their gratitude for favors 
which might come to them. But that was 
the extent of the Armenian contribution. 
One cannot play politics by mere gratitude. 

There might be something in this argu- 
ment, but to the hard-knuckled student of 
history it will hardly suffice to meet the 
requirements of a political behavior. 

Khatisian says that the British, in de- 
limiting the boundaries of Transcaucasia, 
were led by two chief considerations; first, 
they wanted to have a strong Azerbaijan 
as a Mohamedan Republic (this is the way 
Gen. Thompson and Col. Shuttleworth 
thought), and second, they demanded that 
the Armenians become more yielding in 
Caucasus, since they were to acquire much 
territory from Turkey. *¢ 

This, by the admission of the British 
themselves, is no doubt the best and the 
only explanation. Very much like the So- 
viet which scorned little Armenia and 
sought the friendship of Turkey because 
Turkey was a potential power, the British 
disdained to consider little Armenia which 
was devoid of both resources and power, 
and placed their bets on a strong Mohame- 
dan state establishment to pose as a barrier 
against Russia. 

A word from the Allied missions in the 
Caucasus could have saved Karabagh, 
Nakhitchevan and Akhalkalak for Arm- 
enia but ingratitude prevailed -on actual 
sacrifice and power politics won the day. 





36 Khatisian, Ibid, p. 138. 


The Role of Turkey 


The Armenian irredenta of the Caucasus 
received incidental treatment and was gen- 
erally included in the Armeno-Turkish 
negotiations and their ultimate fate was 
influenced by the Treaties of Trebizond, 
Brest-Litovsk, Batum, Moscow and Kars. 
All these treaties played a determinant role 
in the loss to Armenia of the regions of 
Karabagh, Nakhitchevan, and Akhalkalak. 


Upon the collapse of the Tsarist regime 
and the subsequent retirement of Russian 
armies from the Caucasus front in the fall 
of 1917, the defense of the Caucasian front 
was taken up by the region’s three major 
nationalities, the Armenians, the Georg- 
ians, and the Azerbaijani, hastily organized 
into the so-called Transcaucasian Confed- 
eration with its Central Executive body 
called the Seym. 


The Georgians and the Azerbaijani be- 
ing half-hearted, the first perpetually hob- 
nobing with the Germans and fending for 
themselves, and the Azerbaijani Tartars 
sympathizing with their correligionist kins- 
men of the West, the fighting against the 
Turkish onslaught was largely done by the 
Armenians. Under the circumstances, the 
Confederation was defeated and the Seym 
sued for peace. A Peace Conference was 
held, March 1 to April, 1918, in the City 
of Trebizond which culminated in a treaty 
based on the harsh terms of the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, signed on March 8, 1918, 
between Turkey and the Soviet, which re- 
stored the Turkish boundary of 1914, 
scrapped the Armenian claims to Turkish 
Armenian provinces envisaged by the 
Treaty of Sevres (1920) and the Wilsonian 
Award, and what was worse, made impor- 
tant concessions from Caucasian territories. 

Upon resumption of the hostilities once 
again caused by Turkish aggression, after 
the fall of Batum, the Turks repeated their 
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demands at the Peace Conference at Bat- 
um, May 11, 1918. The Treaty of Batum 
was even more harsh than Brest-Litovsk 
and Trebizond, further reducing Arm- 
enia to an area of scarcely 11,000 square 
miles around the axis of Erivan. In this 
connection, the German delegate General 
Von Lossof telegraphed to his government 
in Berlin complaining, “The exorbitant 
Turkish demands to occupy purely Arm- 
enian inhabited provinces of Akhalkalak, 
Alexandropol and parts of Erivan are a cry- 
ing violation of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
and have for their aim the annihilation of 
the Armenians in the Caucasus.” 37 

The Treaty of Batum was signed on 
June 4, 1918. 

Dr. Karekin Pasdermajian (Armen Garo) 
refers to the Batum agreement as armis- 
tice terms preliminary to the decisions of 
the Constantinople Congress of June 19, 
1918, when 32 representatives of the three 
Caucasian nations signed seperate treaties 
of peace with the Turk. This Congress was 
attended by Alexander Khatisoff (Khatis- 
ian), Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Avetis Aharonian, President of the Armen- 
ian National Council, in behalf of the Re- 
public of Ararat. 

In this Congress, the Turks and the Ger- 
mans, Dr. Pasdermajian writes, rewarded 
the Georgians and the Tartars at the ex- 
pense of the Armenians. They gave the 
greater part of Armenian territories to the 
other two nations, and the remainder was 
claimed by Turkey, with the exception of 
$2,000 square kilometers (about 12,350 
square miles) with 700,000 inhabitants, 
which were left to the Republic of Ararat. 
According to these terms only one third 
of the Armenians of Caucasus were in- 
cluded in the Republic of Ararat, while 
the remaining 1,400,000 Armenians were 





37 Vratzian, Armenia and the Armenian Question, 
Hairenik Publishing Co., Boston, 1943, pp. 37-39. 
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left in the territories alloted to the Tartars 
and the Georgians. ** 

While he mentions no names, Dr. Pas- 
dermajian’s obvious reference is to the Cau- 
casian irredenta. At the time of writing his 
memorandum, as late as October, 1918, he 
makes mention that the Armenians of 
Mountainous Karabagh (assigned to the 
Tartars) were resisting the Turco-Tartar 
hordes, refusing at any price to submit to 
the unjust terms of the Treaty of Constan- 
tinople. *° 

On September 23, 1920, Mustafa Kemal’s 
Turkish army under the command of Kia- 
zim Karabekir Pasha invaded Armenia. The 
Armeno-Turkish war was on. 

The war was short lived. The Army of 
the Armenian Republic, hopelessly out- 
numbered and harassed by the pressure of 
the Red Army operating through Azerbai- 
jan, was able to offer little resistance, and, 
by the end of November, the Government 
of the Republic was ready to capitulate. A 
peace Delegation under Alexander Khat- 
ishian, former Prime Minister, was sent to 
Alexandropol on November 22. The same 
day the Government fell and a new Gov- 
ernment was organized with Simon Vrat- 
zian as Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreiga Affairs. 

On the night of December 2 Kiazim Kar- 
abekir presented his final terms which 
were accepted. The Treaty of Alexandro- 
pol made a single reference to Akhalka- 
lak, the region which was claimed by 
Georgia. It defined the new boundary of 
Armenia beginning with the “southern part 


38Dr. Karekin Pasdermajian, Why Armenia 
Should be Free, Hairenik Publishing Co., Boston, 
1918, pp. 37-38. 


NOTE—Dr. Pasdermajian, generally known by 
the Armenians under the name of Armen Garo, 
war former Deputy of the Turkish Parliament, 
Commander of an Armenian Volunteer Battalion 
during the war, and was first Ambassador of the 
Armenian Republic to Washington. 

39 Dr. Pasdermajian, Ibid, p. 38. 
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of Akhalkalak.” Article 3 of the Treaty 
gave Zangezur to Armenia. 

As regards Nakhitchevan, Article 14 of 
the Treaty provided: “The regions of Shar- 
ur and Nakhitchevan shall be autonomous 
territories under the protectorate of Tur- 
key until they are in a position to deter- 
mine their fate on the principle of self-de- 
termination.” * 

On October 13, 1921, at Kars, Turkey 
signed another treaty with the three Trans- 
caucasian Republics. Article 5 of this 
treaty provided: “The governments of Tur- 
key and SSR Azerbaijan, Armenia and 
Georgia accepted that the region of Nak- 
hitchevan, as delimited in the addendum of 
this treaty, shall be placed under the pro- 
tectorate of Azerbaijan as an autonomous 
territory.” 

Article 19 provided: “This treaty, signed 
by the representatives of Turkey, Azerbai- 
jan, Armenia, and Georgia, is subject to 
ratification. The exchange of treaties shall 
take place in Erivan as soon as possible.” * 

In view of the defacto status of the other 
two regions, Akhalkalak as a part of Geor- 
gia, and Karabagh an autonomous district 
under Azerbaijani protectorate, no mention 
of them was made in the Treaty of Kars. 


The Role of the Soviet 


In the despoiliation of the Armenian 
Caucasian irredenta, generally, but speci- 
fically in the instances of Karabagh and 
Nakhitchevan, the Soviet policy favored 
the Turks at the expense of the Armenians. 
The political motive behind this policy was 
the sudden reversal of the world situation 
which paradoxically enough, aligned the 
Soviet with Russia’s former invererate foe 
Turkey. It so happened that both Kemalist 
Turkey and Soviet Russia, from different 


40 Vratzian, The Republic of om pp. 413- 
440. See also, Papazian, Ibid, p. 368 
41 Papazian, Ibid, pp. 395-398. 


motives, were waging war against the so- 
called “British Imperialism.” This conver- 
gence of mutual interest incidentally bene- 
fited the Azerbaijani cause. 

The Soviet came into the Armenian ir- 
redenta picture on three formal occasions. 
The first of this was in July of 1920 when 
the Soviet made her first official move. As 
regards the final acquisition of autonomous 
status under Azerbaijani protectorate of 
Karabagh and Nakhitchevan, the Soviet 
Encyclopedia has the following to say 
about the origins of the issue: 

“In reply to a proposal of Russia, July, 
1920, to deliver to her Karabagh, Nakhit- 
chevan and other territories, the Govern- 
ment of Erivan gave its assent, instructing 
its company commanders meanwhile to 
launch their guerilla activities in those 
areas around which the question was being 
revolved. These activities started in Sep- 
tember of 1920.” 4? 

The Soviet’s obvious motive in serving 
this ultimatum, of course, was the Turco- 
Soviet design to carve a path across Arm- 
enia for their joint anti-British, or anti- 
Western operations. This view is confirmed 
by B. Boryan, the Bolshevik Armenian his- 
torian who defected the Soviet and later 
was executed by them as an enemy of the 
people. “The particular article of the Treaty 
of Kars (October 18, 1921), Boryan writes, 
“which makes the District of Nakhitche- 
van anautonomous region under Azerbai- 
jani protectorate, completed the surrender 
of Armenia to Turkey.” 

The second Soviet official act was the 
Legran Agreement on December 2, 1920, 
which specifically acknowledged the in- 
clusion of Zangezur in the boundary of Ar- 
menia, but which tacitly accepted the fait 


42 Soviet one tee The Armenian Question, 
Vol. III, 1926, Moscow, p. 438. (Quoted by Vehu- 
ni, real name sag Be Tashian, former editor 
of the Cairo y Houssaper, 


Hairenik Dail Bost, Rebraaey 2 — 
Y> 1 1.) 
43 B. Boryan, Armenia, Vol. II, 
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accompli in Karabagh and Nakhitchevan. ** 
The third act was the Treaty of Moscow, 
March 16, 1921, between the Soviet and 
Kemalist Turkey which formalized Tur- 
key’s seizure of Kars, Ardahan, Olti, Sur- 
malu, and entire western strip which was 
formerly Russian territory, the cession of 
Karabagh and Nakhitchevan to Azerbai- 
jan, and the remainder labeled “Soviet Ar- 
menia” was taken over by the Soviet. The 
Treaty repudiated the Wilsonian Award 
and declared that thenceforth Armenia had 
no case against Turkey. *® 
Meanwhile Armenia, despite her sovieti- 
zation, persisted in pressing her claim and 
the verbal contest between her and her 
Caucasian neighbors continued for some 
years. Three years after the Armeno-Turk- 
ish war, on July 7, 1923 according to the 
Soviet Encyclopedia, or on July 24 accord- 
ing to Pravda and Izvestia, Mountainous 
Karabagh was proclaimed an autonomous 
region by decree of the Azerbaijani Central 
Committee at the initiative of the Satraps 
of Moscow, Ordzonikidze and Kirov. *¢ 
Chronologically, therefore, Karabagh and 
Nakhitchevan were first separated from 
Armenia by Soviet demand, and later were 
converted into autonomous regions. The 
latter act was consummated after the So- 
vietization of Armenia, on July 4, or 24, 
1923. The act was the work of the Soviet, 
having for its aim the establishment of di- 
rect contact between Russia and Turkey. 47 
The transition of the districts, however, 
had its peculiar and somewhat contradic- 
tory evolution. Two cays after the conclu- 
sion of the Armeno-Soviet Treaty, on De- 





44 Khatisian, Ibid, p. 276, Vratzian, Ibid, p. 439. 
45 Missakian, J.. A Searchlight on the Armenian 
Question (1878-1950), Hairenik Publishing Co., 
Boston, 1950, p. 113. See also Papazian, Ibid, pp. 
387-388. 

46 Vehuni, Ibid, citing A. Arshakuni, The Nature 
of the Soviet Regime in Armenia, 1926, Cairo, 
p. 25. 

47 Vehuni, Ibid. 
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cember 4, 1920, Stalin wrote in Pravda: 
“On December 1, 1920, Azerbaijan volun- 
tarily relinquished the northern regions of 
Armenia and endorsed the transfer of Zan- 
gezur, Nakhitchevan, and Mountainous 
Karabagh to Soviet Armenia.” Later, on 
April 23, Avis Nurichanian, the People’s 
Military Commissar of Armenia, declared 
in turn: “Zangezur and Mountainous Kara- 
bagh constitute an inseparable part of Ar- 
menia.” 

One month later, May 21, 1921, in the 
course of diplomatic negotiations with the 
Government of Karabagh, the Soviet Del- 
egation made the following solemn com- 
mitment: “Zangezur and Mountainous Kar- 
abagh, as inseparable parts of Armenia, 
shall be included in her boundary.” * 


Once again, on June 12, 1921, the So- 
viet Government of Armenia declared in 
turn that, “based upon an agreement arrived 
at between the SSR governments of Azer- 
baijan and Armenia, Mountainous Kara- 
bagh from now on constitutes an insep- 
arable part of the SSR Republic of Arm- 
enia.” And one day later, on June 13, the 
Soviet Government of Erivan added that 
“Mountainous Karabagh, in accordance 
with the latest agreement with Azerbaijan, 
has been declared by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Armenia an inseparable part of 
Armenia.” 


Briefly, within three years Karabagh and 
Nakhitchevan alternately had been de- 
clared (1) a territory of Azerbaijan at the 
demand of Soviet Russia, (2) an insep- 
arable part of the Armenian SSR Republic 
(May and June, 1921), and (8) an auton- 
omous area under the protectorate of Azer- 
baijan (June 7, or July 21, 1923). Of these 
three acts the last one has been in force 
ever since. *® 





48 Arshakuni A, Ibid, p.'25 (Cited by Vehuni) 
49 Vehuni, Ibid. 
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The fourth and final act of the Soviet in 
this drama was staged at the Launsanne 
Conference where the Soviet, despite the 
wishes of England to satisfy Armenian as- 
pirations for freedom, supported the Turk 
to the hilt in burying the Armenian cause. 
Since that time, Vratzian writes, the Soviet 
Government has adhered strictly to the 
letter and the spirit of the Moscow, Kars, 
and Lausanne treaties in regard to Armen- 
ia. Nor has the Soviet’s attitude been just 
in regard to the internal boundaries of Ar- 
menia. Mountainous Karabagh, a region of 
4.160 square kilometers area with a purely 
Armenian population of 155,000, an im- 
mediate extension of the Armenian moun- 
tain range, and which has no connection 
whatsoever with Azerbaijan, was forcibly 
taken from Armenia by the Soviet, and was 
turned over to Azerbaijan, probably again 
under Turkish pressure. *° 


Since then the only bit of information in- 
dicative of Soviet Armenia’s gnawing sen- 
sitivity to the usurpation of her irredenta 
was a tragic occurence in Armenia. In June 
of 1936 the Armenian world was shocked 
by the news of the alleged suicide of Ag- 
hasi Khanchian, the Executive Secretary 
of the Communist Party of Armenia, an of- 
fice which was analogous to the position 
of Stalin in the Soviet Union. The news 
was published in Soviet newspapers. The 
Soviet version, as usual, was that Aghasi 
Khanchian had committed suicide because 
he was conscience-stricken over his lack of 
Soviet zeal, and his failure to control the 
countre-revolutionary temper in Armenia. 
The Armenians of the Dispersion, of course, 
did not believe this lie. They were sure 
Aghasi Khanchian had been assassinated. 

Gradually, bit by bit, the details of the 
tragedy began to filter in, and the image 
which finally emerged was as follows. 





50 Vratzian, Armenia and the Armenian Question, 
p. 68. 
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When on the eve of drafting the new Sev- 
iet Constitution, Khanchian, as the leader 
of Armenia, was invited to Moscow for 
consultation, it was believed that he point- 
ed out to Stalin the Armenian grievances, 
insisting upon the restoration of Armenia's 
natural provinces of Nakhitchevan, Kara- 
bagh, and Akhalkalak, as well as equality 
of treatment in the distribution of Armen- 
ia’s natural resources. This was the begin- 
ning of the rupture with Stalin which ended 
in the subsequent purge of the Armenian 
leadership. 

Soon after his return to Armenia, Khan- 
chian had an interview with Beria in Tiflis, 
presumably ending in a terrific encounter 
between the two leaders. The upshot was 
Khanchian’s demise. The official version 
was that Khanchian had committed suicide 
from a consciousness of lack of zeal in the 
performance of his duties. He was given 
an obscure and ignominious burial in Eri- 
van and the news of the tragedy was sup- 
pressed. But the myth persisted that Khan- 
chian had been sacrificed because of his 
patriotism. 

Twenty-five years after Khanchian’s assa- 
sssniation, in August of 1960, a bit of “joy- 
ful” news began to make the rounds among 
the Armenians of the Diaspora to the effect 
that Karabagh and Nakhitchevan would be 
reunited to Armenia on the occasion of the 
latter's Fortieth Anniversary of Sovietiza- 
tion (November 29, or December 2, 1960). 
This proved not only a false rumor but, 
mysteriously enough, the planned elaborate 
anniversary festivities were postponed, and 
to cap the mystery, the First Secretary of 
the Communist Party of Armenia, Suren 
Tovmasian, was dismissed, leaving room 
for speculation whether or not these mys- 
terious developments had any connection 
with the abovementioned rumor. *4 





51 This Week in Soviet Propaganda (a U.S. Gov- 
— publication, December 21, 1960-January 
2, 1961. 








Conclusion 


This is the story of the Transcaucasian 
Armenian irredenta affecting Armenia’s 
neighbors Georgia and Azerbaijan, as it 
now stands. This, of course, does not take 
account of the Armenian irredenta affect- 
ing Turkey which includes the regions of 
Kars, Ardahan, Olti, Surmalu and the sur- 
roundings, which are part of the Caucasus, 
were former territories of the Tsarist Em- 
pire, and which were a part of the Arm- 
enian Republic before the ArmenoTurkish 
war of 1920. 


Regardless of the success or the failure 
of establishing a clear case for any of the 
contestants, it must be admitted that the 
narrative, the figures, the contest, and the 
behavior of the outside powers compel the 
emergence of three inevitable conclusions 
for the historian. 


The first of these is the population ques- 
tion. It is true that the population of the 
Caucasus presented a difficult problem 
when the emancipation of these several na- 
tionalities of the region broke down with 
the immediate and eager application of the 
principle of self-determination. Many of 
the regions had mixed populations, with 
varying degrees of majorities or minorities. 
The Allies, in their effort to solve this puz- 
zle, had even at one stage suggested dis- 
location and exchange of populations. How- 
ever, even after making allowance for con- 
flicting claims, exaggerations and national 
bias, it must be admitted that, in the in- 
stances of Karabagh, Akhalkalak and Nak- 
hitchevan, the Armenians had a sufficient 
majority to have justified their union with 
Armenia. 

The second was the inability of the Ar- 
menian Government to effect the union of 
these regions by force of arms, much the 
same as the Georgians and the Azerbai- 
jani tried and succeeded. A powerful Arm- 
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enian military force could easily have im- 
posed Armenia's will upon the Georgians 
and the Azerbaijani and the latter would 
have had little cause to speak of injustices 
as the Armenians had when the tables were 
reversed. That Armenia at the time was 
struggling to preserve her existence, that 
years of war had left the Armenian people 
completely exhausted, leaving Armenia 
little time for recuperation, to say nothing 
of building up a powerful army, is, of 
course, too much of common knowledge to 
deserve comment. Armenia could have im- 
posed her will had she received the slight- 
est aid from the outside, but that aid never 
came. 


The third determining factor was the 
influence of the outside powers. To be sure, 
Armenia had little to hope from Turkey, the 
inveterate foe of the Armenians which was 
bent on destroying their last remnants. The 
Armenians had reposed great hopes in the 
Soviet as the “emancipator of captive na- 
tions.” Prior to the October Revolution, the 
Bolshevik Party used the Armenian Quest- 
tion as a weapon against the “Anglo- French 
Imperialist vultures.” “We are ready,” Len- 
in wrote in the summer of 1917, “to satisfy 
at once the demands of the Ukrainians and 
the Finns, to assure them, as well as all the 
othe ralien races of Russia, complete free- 
dom, even the right to secede. THE SAME 


MUST BE DONE IN REGARD TO ARM- 
ENIA.” When in December of 1920 the 
Soviet took over Armenia, she promised to 
do justice to the Armenian claims to her 
Caucasian irredenta. And yet, the minute 
the Soviet became strong, she made a com- 
plete about face in her hitherto professed 
policy of humanitarianism. The testimony 
of the Armenian actors in the drama, Kaz- 
emzadeh and Azerbaijani Tartar, and the 
British themselves, leaves no doubt that 
throughout this entire dismal affair, for 
reasons of their own, the British espoused 
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the cause of Armenia’s enemies. The Brit- 
ish will have a very difficult time in proving 
that their behavior in this controversy not 
onily was not partial, but that it was not 
downright perfidious to the Armenians. 
And lastly, there is the greatest question 
of all. What will be the final fate of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Armenians who are 
forced to submit to a rule which is no dif- 
ferent than the life of their kinsmen who 
lived under Tsarist and Turkish rules. The 
peoples of Karabagh, Nakhitchevan and 
Akhalkalak want union with Armenia. The 
incorporation cf Akhalkalak in Georgia was 
a usurpation. The severance of Karabagh 
into an autonomous district under practi- 
cally Azerbaijani rule was a usurpation. 


But the amputation of Nakhitchevan, as 
again an Azerbaijani province, was mon- 
strous. Nakhitchevan is an isloated island, 
with no common border with Azerbaijan. 

The people of Soviet Armenia, no matter 
how inwardly sanguine about the fate of 
these regions, are unable to express their 
sentiments as long as they are controlled 
by Moscow. Some 25 years ago a patriotic 
Armenian, Aghasi Khanchian, expressed 
his mind and he paid dearly for it. But the 
two million odd Armenians of the Disper- 
sion feel keenly about it, and find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile themselves to a manifest 
travesty of justice which, despite the apathy 
of the nations, must still insist on a just 
solution. 








Of Re 


Why do you look at me so dumb 

so glassy-eyed with eyes so blue, 

why don’t you break that certain smile 
that bursts ripples across 

the face of you. 


Is it the wonder of the sky 

or did mankind startle you? 

I see a scar on your face 

that little stone on the surface— 

even to a peaceful lake 

we throw a stone ... Forgive, Oh Lake! 


Such stones as these we always throw 
at each other, much less at lakes; 
and you know why it worries me, 

it breaks the calm inside while 
coarsens and bruises on the outside. 


cluse 


Please look at me with talking eyes 
that you do care! that you'll listen 
that you'll be fair... 

Can I come near and peer in you— 
you radiate with soul so blue! 


.. . But they're so loud they 
cannot hear, 

I come to you, don’t move, 

keep still; 

Why don’t you giggle as you peer! 


Oh do I wish you could speak up— 
But you're so tender and yet so dumb! 


Laura BARDAKJIAN 











@ ARMENIA AND THE HELLENIC WORLD: 


HELLENISTIC INFLUENCE 
ON THE ART AND CULTURE 
OF THE ARMENIANS 


STELLA S. RUSTIGIAN 


Introduction 


A popular Armenian legend, which can 
be traced to ancient times, describes al- 
legorically the two forces which have 
served to mould the character and form of 
Armenia’s art and culture. According to this 
legend, there was once a “bulbul”, a night- 
ingale, who loved a rose and sang of his 
passion more beautifully than any other 
bird in the land. His claim to supremacy in 
song had been unchallenged and un- 
matched for as long as anyone could re- 
member. But one day there came flying 
from a far off land, a strange bird which 
the legend calls a “hadon”. The “hadon” 
saw the rose, fell immediately in love with 
it, and to the surprise and dismay of the 
“bulbul”, burst into song so delightful to 
hear, that the “bulbul”, knowing he had 
been surpassed, flew away and was never 
heard of again.! 

The key to the allegory in this legend is 
in the names of the two birds, assuming 
that the “rose” mentioned is Armenia. “Bul- 
bul” means nightingale in Persian. But the 
word “hadon”, which also means night- 
ingale, is, in reality, the Greek word 
“aedon”, with changes only in the first two 
letters. Here we have the story of Armen- 


1 Valery Brussov, Poetry of Armenia, trans. 
Avakian, Armenian Review, Boston, 1948, Vol. 1, 
No. 2, p. 115. 


ia’s subjection to the spell of first the Per- 
sian East, and later to the Hellenic West. 
In this paper we will consider the historic 
mission of the Armenian people in estab- 
lishing a synthesis of those two principles 
which were always in conflict with one 
another, and the cultural and art forms 
which resuited fro mthis synthesis. 

It is well known that very little of pagan 
Armenian art and literature has remained. 
Excavations and inscriptions of the area 
around Van have given us a pretty clear 
picture of the culture of the Urartians or 
prehistoric peirod of Armenia, however 
there is scant information about the period 
which followed. [N. Adontz* says that not 
a single tomb belonging to the period be- 
tween the Urartian period (9th - 7th cen- 
tury B. C.) to the first Christian periods 
has been found, and wonders if the prac- 
tice of interment was abandoned under 
Iranian Mazdaism which prevailed in Ar- 
menia then. ] 

The universally accepted theory attrib- 
utes this situation to the over-zealousness 
of the early Christian fathers. Gregory the 
Illuminator, the first bishop of Armenia, is 
described by Zenobius of Glak** as travel- 
ing over the country with a body of troops 


* N. Adontz, Histoire d’Armenie, p. 13. 
** Zenobius of Glak, Histoire du district de 
Daron, Transl. V. Langlois, p. 350. 
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supplied by King Tiridates, sacking the 
pagan temples and destroying the idols. 

Rostovtzeff***, however, attributes the 
dearth of information about the Hellenistic 
period to the eagerness of archaeologists 
to penetrate to the earlier levels, and their 
treatment of the Hellnistic stratum of their 
diggings as tiresome obstacles to be dealt 
with as summarily as possible. 

Too, the science of archaeological exca- 
vation was not as developed in the 1880's as 
it is now, suggests E. S. Kassouni***®. 
Articles having an intrinsic value were 
more often the object of these searches, 
and the humbler relics such as articles of 
domestic usage and potsherds were ig- 
nored. Again, excavations were often aban- 
doned without being covered up, and 
vandalism caused a destruction of those 
traces which could have revealed much to 
the trained eyes of later excavators. It was 
a practice of the peasantry in this ear to 
dismantle ancient structural ruins and to 
carry off the parts in order to erect their 
own buildings. 

Alexander the Great's march eastward 
resulted in a widening of the previously 
thin channels of communication between 
East and West. The Hellenistic Age which 
was thus inaugurated with its cosmopolitan 
popularization of culture was bound to 
have its reflection in the social, economic 
and cuitural life of the Armenians, as well 
as those peoples immediately within the 
confines of the Alexandrian Empire.? 

Rene Grousset in his “Histoire de TAr- 
menie” (1947) regards Christianity as the 
basis of the Armenian cultural movement, 
as well as the basis of their national con- 


*** M. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, Oxford 
1932, p. 96. 

**** EF §. Kassouni, Pre-Haikian Armenia, 
Beirut 1950, p. 591. 


2The term ‘Hellenic’ refers to purely Greek 
culture; ‘Hellenistic’ to Greek culture as modified 
by contact with Oriental life and customs. 


sciousness. It is here contended, however, 
that Armenia’s national consciousness be- 
gan much earlier in her history. It was evi- 
dent in the time of Alexander the Great. 
No less an authority than W.W. Tarn 
states: 


In fact, Alexander had come into conflict with 
the idea of nationality, which was exhibited, not 
merely in the national war fought by Sogdians, 
but in the way in which even during his lifetime, 
independent states like Cappadocia and Armenia 
under Iranian rulers arose along the undefined 
northern limits of his empire.* 


It goes without saying that there can 
hardly be a national cultural movement 
without first a national consciousness. The 
two go hand in hand.* 

In 280, after Alexander’s death, Armenia 
and the other former satrapies — in reality, 
tribuary kingdoms — of the Persian Em- 
pire, declared their independence from the 
Seleucid kingdom. “Native kings with a 
veneer of Greek culture established them- 
selves in all these countries, and tried to 
seize such Greek cities as lay within their 
domains,” says Rostovtzeff.5 And later? 


The power of the Greek genius did not show 
itself only in the creation of Greek civilization. 
It is manifest also in its infectious quality—in 
the fact that its influence extended far beyond 
the limits to which the Greek nation expanded.® 
Hellenistic culture, though it was scarcely af- 
fected by Eastern influence, had a strong effect 
itself upon the future development of the East. 
It is true that this effect was not visible at once 
—the Greek leaven was slow in working—but 
it contributed largely to the renascence of Eastern 
civilization which took place under the Roman 
Empire and in the early Middle Ages: witness 


3W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, Cam- 
bridge, 1948, p. 137. 


4Armenia had a national consciousness and 
cultural movement as early as 4000 years ago 
according to Dr. Arshak Safrastian’s critical 
study: Armenia and Rome, Armenian Review, 
Bosten 1953-54, Vol. 6, No. 4, Vol. 7, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


5 M. Rostovtzeff, History of the Ancient World, 
Vol. I, Ch. XXIV, p. 358. 


6 Armenia was never conquered. Tarn, Alex- 
ander the Great, pp. 52 and 121. 
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the Persian culture of the Sassanian era . . and 
the renewal of culture in Armenia . . in the early 
Middle Ages.7 


Thus it is that in order to study and 
evaluate the Hellenistic influence in Ar- 
menia, we must go back briefly to the ear- 
lier history of this nation to find the various 
factors which combined to produce the re- 
sults not manifested until a much later 
date. 

Origins 

There is no intention here to go into the 
controversy regarding the origins of the 
Armenians, however it is pertinent to note 
tthe critical study done by Dr. Arshak 
Safrastian on these lines in connection with 
his articles on Armenia and Rome.” Com- 
pletely refuting the hitherto accepted ver- 
sion of Rome's relations with Armenia 
based upon Theodor Mommsen’s “History 
of Rome”, written in the early fifties of the 
last century and containing “abundant 
mention of false and deprecatory accounts 
of (Armenia’s) poverty, starvation, de- 
feats, and foreign conquests”®, which be- 
came the gospel on Roman history in west- 
ern universities and secondary schools®, 
Safrastian builds up a most logical case, 
point by point, reference after reference: 


Modern historians have practically ignored the 
role of Armenia and her people in world history 
and the negligible mention which occasionally 
appears in history text books is hardly scientific 
or true. Yet, the archaeological discoveries of the 
past forty years in Armenia and the periphery, 
the cuneiform inscriptions, and the researches of 
scholars clearly prove that the Armenian nation 
created one of the most original cultures on the 
globe. More than 4000 years ago the people of 


7M. Rostovtzeff, History of Ancient World, 
Vol. I, Ch. XXVI, p. 382. 

7A. Safrastian, Armenia and Rome, Armenian 
Review, Boston, 1953-54 Vol. 6, No. 4; Vol. 7, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

8 Ibid. Vol. 6, No. 4, p. 58. 

° References to “Sultan” Tigranes the Great 
and his “harem”, contained in H. A. Ormerod, 


Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IX, 1932, pp. 
365 and 367 are examples of Mommsenian in- 
fluence, according to Safrastian. Ernest Stein and 
W. W. Tarn have shown up many efrors in 
Mommsen. 


Armenia, then called the land of Khurri (mark 
the similarity with the princely house of Khor- 
khorunik in the Fifth Century A.D.) was in pos- 
session of a highly developed language whully 
distinct from the Egyptian and Babylonian lan- 
guages then in use, a unique and fascinating 
mythology, epic and popular legends, and an 
advanced art and technical improvements of its 
own. 


These are historical facts which have been 
established by historians, scholars, and authori- 
tative students of cuneiforms, and yet none of 
them appear in school text books or major his- 
torical works in the ancient East. 

(One may) ask why there is such an abundance 
of source material on the sudden emergence of 
Armenia during the periods of the old Roman 
Republic and the Empire? 


Safrastian believes that Armenian scho- 
lars have been negligent in this regard, and 
that European and American students who 
are unfamiliar with the vast geographical 
nomenclature of ancient Armenia, her 
literature and tradition, are not in a posi- 
tion to understand what they decipher from 
the recently discovered cunieforms. 


The traditional teaching based upon Hel- 
lenic logography, and repeated in the 
course of centuries in hundreds of text 
books!” lead us to believe that Armenia, 
isolated in its highlands, had to struggle 
throughout its history for a place in the 


10In G. Perrot & C. Chipniez, History of Art 
in Antiquity, Vol. V, 1890, (History of Art in 
Phrygia, Lydia, Caria and Lycia) p. 3, we read: 
“The Armenians have never had an individual 
art, and no one will find in this (10 volume 
monumental) history a single page where their 
name is mentioned.” Safrastian points out that 
235 pages have been devoted to a study of 
Phrygian art, and 480 pages to the Persian. This 
attitude is understandable for 1890, because Hit- 
tite, Khurrian, Khaldian-Haikian, Assyrian and 
other original sources which have proved the 
Greek and other ancient data regarding Armenia 
to be inaccurately recorded and misinterpreted, 


had not yet been recovered and interpreted. We 


know now that what is called Phrygian is purely 
Hittite, and what is called Persian is primarily 
Armenian, Elamite and Babylonian. Classical’ 
scholarship has reached a stage of saturation, 
whereas archaeological discoveries and research 
in the Middle East are still relatively recent, and’ 
a steadily widening gap’ has developed between 


the two. 
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sun. With Herodotus as its source of In- 
formation in regard to the origin of the 
Armenian race, classical philology still 
maintains the theory of Phrygian origin. 
According to this theory, Phrygian colo- 
nists, between 700-600 B.C. crossed Cap- 
padocia, “conquered” the Armenian high- 
lands and coalescing with the native popu- 
lation, formed the Armenian nation. This 
is contradicted by contemporary written 
documents of Khaldian-Haikian kings and 
cunieform inscriptions of neighboring As- 
syria and Babylonia. 

Classical sources trace Armenia origins 
to Thessaly, to peoples of Indo-European 
stock, and te Thrace in the Balkans, whence 
a powerful invasion spread across the 
Bosporus into Asia Minor’. The Macedon- 
ians had been acquainted with the Phryg- 
ians among them, called Briges while living 
in Europe before the latter moved toward 
the East, taking with them an Armenian 
colony.’* This occurred approximately in 
the 12th century B.C., and by the 8th cen- 
tury the Phrygians, as the Briges were now 
known, has separated from the Armenians 
and settled in the far western part of Asia 
Minor while the latter moved on toward 
Cappadocian territory. Taking advantage 
of the decline of the Hittites, they super- 
imposed their civilization and speech on 
that of the native Khaldians of Urartu. 
They reached Transcaucasia and helped to 
found the powerful kingdom of Van on 
the shores of a lake. 


However, Assyrian documents and exca- 
vations in Transcaucasia during the last 
half century are our recent sources of in- 
formation on this period of Armenian his- 
tory. The height of civilization attained by 
their kings in the 8th and 7th centuries 
B.C., their building and conquests, and the 


extent of their activity in the crcarization 





11 Pliny, Natural History, V. 40. 
12 Herodotus, VII, 73. 


and economic life of their country, espe- 
cially in the sciences of hydraulics and 
metallurgy are recorded in cuneiform in- 
scriptions in the Khaldian language.** 

Before 1914, Russian scholars began sys- 
tematically to excavate the area around the 
capital city Tutushpa (Thospsis), modern 
Van and found that it contained a great 
number of rich palaces and temples. The 
art of working metals, in which the king- 
dom was rich, was highly developed, and 
has continued in this locale to the present 
day." 

The metal statues of gods and men re- 
mind one of Assyria, while the animal fig- 
ures and the ornaments are much akin to 
those of the Hittites. The Khaldians used 
the Babylonian cunieform to write in their 
native language, equivalent to the classical 
Armenian (grabar). They had no system 
ef writing of their own.” Their kings were 
successful in providing water for the towns 
and irrigation for the fields. Aqueducts 
constructed as early as 700 years before 
Christ are still in use today in the Van area. 


Ancient Religions 


The Urartians, as the Assyrians called 
the Armenians, believed in a supreme god 
of heaven, whose name was Khaldi, and 
called themselves after him, Khaldians. In 
their ancient non-Aryan pantheon, beside 
Khaldi stood Theispas, a weather-god or 
thunderer, and Artinis, the sun-god. These 
three male deities formed a triad, under 
Babylonian influence. The original Khald- 
ian pantheon knew no female deity, in 





13 Rostovtzeff, History of the Ancient World, 
Vol. I, “The Orient and Greece”, Chap. VIII, p. 
i aA 

14S. A. Sachaklian, Armenian Art and Right 
To Recognition, Syr. Univ. 1933. S. S. Rustigian, 


A General Survey of Armenian Art, Armenian 
Review, Boston, 1948, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 85. 


15 Armenia did not invent an alphabet of her 
own until the 5th century. 
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sharp contrast with Anatolian religions, 
which had a supreme mother goddess. 

Ananikian accepting the traditional 
theory of Armenian origin, refers to the wild 
orgies (Bacchanalia) held by Thracian- 
Phrygians and says: 


We have no clear traces of such repulsive rites 
in what has been handed down to us from the 
old religion of the Armenians in spite of their 
proverbial piety. Whatever they have preserved 
seems to belong to another stratum of the 
Phrygo-Thracian faith.! 

In the light of the Safrastian theory 
mentioned before, we might be drawn to a 
conclusion that Ananikian’s failure to find 
Phrygo-Thracian traces in Armenia’s anci- 
ent mythology is evidence in support of 
Safrastian. 

-The Armenians later fell under strong 
Iranian influences, social and reliigous. In 
the Anabasis of Xenophon we read of Ar- 
menians sacrificing horses*? to the sun or 
Mithra. But we find in the remnants of 
Armenian paganism no religious literature 
and systematic theology of purely Zoroas- 
trian type cult. There seems to have been 
a formless mass of popular beliefs which 
slowly penetrated Armenia. 

With the advent of Hellenistic culture in 
Macedonian times, and through the Syrian 
conquest by Tigranes the Great (59-54 
B.C.) a new element came into the coun- 
try. Statues of Greek and Syrian gods were 
acquired somehow by the Armenian kings 
and set up in their temples. In this manner, 
a small group of Syrian deities came into 
the Armenian pantheon, and comparisons 
were established between the Armenian 
deities and the Olympians. Under the in- 
fluence of the Greek West and the Syrian 





16 Prof. Mardiros Ananikian’s Mythology of 
Armenia, written in 1922 for “The Mythology of 
All Races”, while he was on the faculty of the 
Kennedy School of Missions at the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, is still considered the 
standard work on the subject. 

17 Armenia was famous for fine horses it 
bred. Strabo, Bk. XI c viii. 
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South, the Armenians of the upper classes'§ 
found the number of gods inadequate and 
set themselves to create a pantheon of an 
impressive size. Ananikian writes: 


It was a time of conciliation identifications, 
one might say of vandalistic syncretism that was 
tending to make of Armenian religion 2n omt- 
landish motley. Their only excuse was that all 
their neighbors were following a similar course. 
It is no wonder that the Sassanians during their 
short possession of Armenia in the middie of the 
3rd century seriously undertook to convert the 
land to the purer worship of the sacred fire. 
However, all was not lost in those days of svn- 
cretism and confusion. Most of the ancient traits 
can be recovered while the tenacious conservatism 
of the common people saved a great amount of 
old and almost unadulterated material. This is, 
in short, both the historical development and the 
background of Armenian mythology. But as a 
matter of fact the Urartian faith seems to have 
merged in the Armenian, while the Greek could 
only touch the surface of things, and the Semitic 
did not reach very far in its invasion. Therefore, 
Armenian paganism, as it has come down to us, 
is mainly a conglomerate of native and Iranian 
elements.!9 


Strabo, the celebrated Greek geographer 
and traveler of the first century of our era, 
in his notice of the Anahit worship of 
Erez says: “Both the Medes and the Ar- 
menians honor all things sacred to the 
Persians, but above everything the Ar- 
menians honor Anahit.”2° And again: “Ar- 
menians pay particular reverence to Anahit 
and have built temples to her honor in 
several places, especially in Acilisene.”** 





18 The upper class or nobility was the upper 
class of well-to-do and brave freemen. The rulers 
came from this nobility, sometimes native, often 
foreign. In Armenia’s feudal society, the freeman 
supplied the armies for the ruling princes, and 
also protected the peasants. The freeman and the 
peasant lived away from the center, free from 
the powerful influence of the King and the upper 
classes. It was the nobility which was most in- 
fluenced by the Hellenistic ways. N. Aghbalian, 
The People and The Land of The Armenians, 
Armenian Review, 1960, Vol. 3, No. 1. 

19 Ananikian, Mythology of Armenia, reprinted 
in Armenian Review, Boston 1952, Vol. 5, No. 2, 
p. 93. 


20 Strabo, Bk. XI C viii 4. and Bk. XV C iii 15. 


21 Note that Anahit(d) is the Armenian name 
of the corresponding Roman goddess, Di(h)ana 
spelled backward. 
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The seven chief deities of the national 
pantheon were: Aramazd, Anahit, Tiur, 
Mihr, Baal-shamin, Nane, and Astghik. All 
of these were worshipped in common with 
the Persians. The very popular Vahagn 
was a native rival of Baal-shamin and Mihr. 
We know very little of the cultus of ancient 
Armenia, but we do know that it was less 
of a hodge-podge than the pantheon. 

We have splendid descriptions of native 
art in the writings of Agathangelos, cited 
by Ananikian, describing the sacrifice of 
Chosroes after his return from victorious 
incursions: 


He commanded to seek the seven great altars 
of Armenia, and he honored the sanctuaries of 
his ancestors, the Arsacids, with white bullocks, 
white rams, white horses and mules, with gold 
and silver ornaments and gold embroidered and 
fringed silken coverings, with golden wreathes, 
silver sacrificial basins, desirable vases set with 
precious stones, splendid garments, and beautiful 
ornaments. Also he gave a fifth of his booty and 
great presents to the priests. 

In Bayazid (Bagravand) an old Armen- 
ian bas-relief was found depicting an altar 
upon which there stands a strange animal, 
apparently about to be sacrificed. On each 
side of the altar there is a man clothed in 
a long tunic. One carries a club and is 
beardless. The other has a long beard. One 
has a pointed cap, while the other wears 2 
ballooning turban. Both have their hands 
raised in a worshipful attitude. 

Aramazd is an Armenian corruption of 
the Persian Ahura-Mazda, and was fre- 
quently identified with the Greek Dionysos. 
He was the chief god, and typified abund- 
ance. “Amenaber” — bringer of all good 
things — was his beloved title. He had 
many sanctuaries in the country for Ar- 
menian paganism was not the templeless 
religion which Magian Zoroastrianism at- 
tempted to become. The most highly hon- 
ored temple of his was in Ani, a fortified 
and sacred city in the district of Daranli, 
near the present Erzinjan. It contained the 
tombs and the mausolea of the Armenian 


kings who rested under the peaceful pro- 
ection of the god. A statue of Zeus with 
other famous images was brought from 
the West in Hellenistic times, and was 
served by a large number of priests, among 
whom were members of royal families who 
considered it an honor to be thus em- 
ployed. This temple and famous statue 
were destroyed by Gregory the [lumina- 
tor, the Armenian Bishop, and founder of 
the Armenian Christian Church, during his 
campaign against the pagan temples. 

Other temples or altars of Aramazd were 
found in Bagavan (town of the gods) and 
on Mount Palat or Pashat, together with 
the temple of Astghik. 

Ananikian cites a letter to Sahag Ards- 
runi ascribed to Moses of Khoren™ de- 
scribing a famous Stone of the Blacksmiths 
in the district of Antzevatz? 


A statue of Anahit stood here, where the black- 
smiths made a din with their hammers 


This must have been one of the many 
statues of gods and goddesses which Hel- 
lenistic kings of Armenia imported to grace 
the temples which they had built. Mechani- 
cal devices for the dispensing of holy water, 
etc., were well known in Hellenistic times, 
and here also must be one for the dispens- 
ing of magical potions associated with 
Anahit, a goddess of fecundity. 

The most noted temples to Anahit were 
those of Erez, Artaxata, Ashtishat and Ar- 
mavir. The Throne of Anahit was a moun- 
tain in Sophene. The Temple at Erez was 
without doubt the richest shrine in the 
country, and a favorite center of pilgrim- 
age. The natives feared for the safety of 
its treasures when Lucullus entered the 





22Moses of Khoren, 5th century Armenian 
historiographer. 
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Anahitian province, however it was Anth- 
ony’s soldiers who plundered the famous 
statue of Anahit at Erez. Pliny** describes 
it as something unusual in antiquity and of 
solid gold. 

Tiur was the scribe of Aramazd. The 
best known temple dedicated to him was at 
Erazamuyn, which means “interpreter of 
dreams”. This place was situated outside of 
Artaxata, the ancient capital of Armenia 
on the Araxes and near Valarshapat, the 
winter capital. Being the divine scribe, he 
was the patron god of learning and skill, 
and sanctuaries dedicated to him were not 
merely places where one might go to pray 
for knowledge, but served as schools where 
knowledge was taught. Among the skills 
taught was the art of divination, and this 
may correspond with the Delphic oracle. 

Mihr was unquestionably Iranian, but for 
the Armenians he was the god of fire, and 
was identified with Hephaistos in syncretis- 
tic times. He was gradually supplanted by 
the native and popular god Vahagn. Great 
treasures were kept in Mihr’s temple in the 
village of Bagayarij (town of the gods) in 
Derjan, Upper Armenia. This sanctuary 
also was destroyed by Gregory the II- 
luminator. 

Semitic deities were introduced into the 
Armenian pantheon rather late. It was 
Tigranes the Great (94-54 B.C.) who 
brought them back from his Syrian con- 
quests, together with their costly statues. 
Out of all the Syrian gods and goddesses 
who migrated north only Astghik obtained 
a wide popularity and no real fusion took 
place between the native and other foreign 
gods. Baal-shamin we will mention because 
of the costliness of his statue. It is described 
as brilliantly white and made of ivory, 
crystal and silver.*4 

Astghik was very popular and attained 





23 Pliny, HN xxxiii. 4. 


24Moses of Khoren, ii 14. 
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great impotrance in the Armenian pantheon 
especially in Taraunitis. She won the na- 
tional god Vahagn as her lover. Her temple 
at Ashtishat was known as “Vahagn’s cham- 
ber” and in it stood their statues side by 
side. 

Vahagn presents himself under the twin 
aspects of a national hero and a god of war 
of courage. His official cult is called “the 
eighth” in reference to a _ stereotyped 
scheme of seven main “worships”. It is be- 
lieved that when Zoroastrian ideas were 
pervading Armenia, and a Magian panth- 
eon was superseding the gods of the coun- 
try and reducing them to national heroes. 
Vahagn shared this fate. However, there 
was so much vitality in his worship that 
Mithra (Mihr) could not secure a foothold 
in the land in the face of the great popu- 
larity enjoyed by this native rival. 

Moses of Khoren reports an ancient song 
about Vahagn’s birth which is an example 
of Armenian classical literature: 


The heavens and the earth travailed, 

There travailed also the purple sea, 

The travail held 

The red reed in the sea. 

Through the hollow of the reed a smoke rose, 
Through the hollow of the reed a flame rose 
And out of the flame ran forth a youth. 

He had hair of fire, 

And his eyes were suis. 


The sun, moon and stars, fire and water, 
trees, plants and mountains were all wor- 
shipped in some form of nature worship. 

It is regrettable that the ancient epics 
have been lost. Old legends have been 
handed down and were recorded by the 
first native writers of Armenia. These, how- 
ever, were modified and accommodated to 
Biblical stories, so that there is no way of 
telling what the original might have beer 

We do know, however, the subjects of 
the epics, the national heroes. Of these, 
Hayk is the eponymous hero of the Armen- 
ians according to the name they have given 
to themselves, Hai, They call their coun- 
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try Haiastan. The name Armenia and Ar- 
menian has been given to them by others. 


Armenian Cities 


The local Armenian culture which dur- 
ing the Achemenid period had absorbed 
the culture of Persia, began to show Hel- 
lenistic traces from the third century B.C. 
onward. In Sophene and in Greater and 
Lesser Armenia the first to become Hel- 
lenized were the local rulers — the kings 
and the upper classes. The first cities of 
ancient Armenia, Arshamoshat, Carcatio- 
kert and Artashat were founded oe the 
Seleucid period. 

Of the three Armenian regions, Sophene 
was closest to the cultural world of the 
Hellenes, being located favorably along the 
Achemenid “king’s road”, which led across 
the Taurus to the Kharberd valley and 
thence across the Euphrates through 
Malatia (Melitene). Hence it was natural 
that the first cities should be built in this 
region. 

Arshamosat was founded by Arsham, King 
of Sophene, not far from the Euphrates in 
the third century B.C. 

Carcatiokert (Arcatiokert), apparently 
founded by Arcates, was situated not far 
from the river Tigris, probably upon the 
site of Egyl. 

The city of Artashat (Artaxata) was 
founded in Greater Armenia in the Ararat 
valley on the shores of ‘tthe river Araxes in 
the year 166 B.C. The city, whose plans 
were drawn by Hannibal who had found 
asylum in Armenia, was situated on the 
main road to the ports of the Black Sea. 
(25). It became not only the political, but 
the most important trading center of the 
land. Its foundation was timed with the 
establishment of world trade routes to 
China and of the development of overland 
routes to India and Central Asia. Artaxa- 
ta’s fame spread throughout the then- 
known world and both Strabo and Plutarch 


testify in its behalf. The latter calls Artax- 
ata “Armenia’s Carthage.” 

There are indications in ancient sources 
that Tigranes the Great sought to trans- 
form Armenia by implanting Hellenistic 
culture and by furthering the growth of 
trade, industry and craftsmanship. He set 
about building new urban centers and the 
capital of Tigranocerta, which was des- 
tined to become a hearth of Hellenistic 
science, art and literature. Tigranes invited 
to come to Armenia Amphicrates, a cele- 
brated writer and rhetorician of that epoch, 
who had been exiled from Athens; Metro- 
dodorus of Scepsis, a well-known philos- 
opher and statesman from the kingdom of 
Pontus (26) who was one of Tigranes’ 
closest advisers. A theater was built in the 
capital and a troupe of Greek actors were 
imported for the opening. The king’s son, 
Artavasdes, composed tragedies, speeches 
and historical surveys in Greek.* 

It is said that the population of 12 Greek 
cities in Asia Minor was carried off by 
Tigranes to people his newly created cities. 
Rostovtzeff tells us that this was the orien- 
tal custom (27). 

The Roman general Corbulon destroyed 
Artashat (Artaxata) in 59 A.D. but the 
city was rebuilt by King Tiridates with 
funds granted by the Emperor Nero, and 
named in his honor “Neronia.” Two other 
cities were founded shortly after: Mzura 
and Vagharshapat. Mzura was built by 
King Sanatruk in the beginning of the 2nd 





25 Formerly the mass of ruins called Takt- 
— (Throne of Tiridates) near the juncture 
of the Araxes and the Zengue were supposed to 
represent the ancient Artaxata. The site is now 
fixed at a remarkable bend of the river somewhat 
lower down than this. 

2 Whom Pliny once called “Abhorrer of the 
Romans”. 


* Artavasdes has been suggested by some So 
thorities as possibly the unknown “Greek” 
torian whose writings served as Merodota’ 
sources. This theory is discussed by W. W. Tarn 
in his “Alexander The Great” Book II, volume 
on sources. 
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century A. D. in the Daron region near the 
juncture of the Arazanius and Kara-su 
rivers. Vagharshapat, also called Kaine- 
polis or “New City” was founded on the 
ancient site of Vardgesavan by Sanatruk’s 
son Vagharsh (117-138 A. D.) 


Music 

Armenian music, too, is a blend of East 
and West. Unfortunately pagan Armenian 
music has not been preserved because of 
the lack of a system of writing. However, 
the modes of the pagan music remain in 
Sharakans, hymns of the church. Florence 
Mardirosian, in an article on Armenian 
music says: 


The basis of the modes was the tetrachord, or 
a group of four adjacent notes. The original 
tetrachord was called DORIAN, that with one 
sharp, PHRYGIAN, and that with two sharps, 
LYDIAN. These tetrachords were made into 
scales by the addition of other tetrachords. A 
modified form of the MIXOLYDIAN, AEOLIAN 
and IONIAN modes were also used by the Ar- 
menians. 

Though we know that the flute or reed 
(shepherd’s pipe) was used, and there is 
mentioned in ancient sources the trumpet 
and the harp, music for the Armenians was 
for the most part song. Armenian song can 
be traced back 2,500 years. King Artashes 
on his deathbed composed a song in which 
he mentions horns and drums. There were 
songs, too, about Anahit, Astghik and Va- 
hagn. Singing was considered an art in 
ancient Armenia, and singers were called 
philosophers Singers also filled the places 
of historians in relating the feats of nation- 


al heroes. Michael Chamichian in his 
“History of Armenia”, (translated by 
Avdall, Calcutta 1782?) describes King 


Vologeses’ attempt to discover a record of 
Armenia’s history and finding only “songs, 
changed through allegory.” 

Being truly national in spirit, such songs 





27 Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of 
the Hellenistic World, Ch. VII n. 13. 


of battles lost and won, of the joys and 
sorrows they experienced, passed into folk 
songs and are still sung to the present time. 


Toreutics 


The classical writers refer often to the 
mines of Armenia, and to the abundance of 
copper, gold, iron and precious stones in 
this area. Rostovtzeff comments: 


The time is past when all the products of Hel- 
lenistic toreutic art were attributed en bloc to 
that city (Alexandria). ... In the East, in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Phonicia, Armenia, and Iran—the 
toreutic art was as old and as flourishing as in 
Egypt. There is no doubt that the gold and sil- 
ver vases and other objects inlaid with precious 
stones which I have mentioned above (Ch. III) 
were made also by artists who resided not only 
in t, but also and perhaps chiefly in the 
Seleucid Empire, and that Seleucid Syria was 
= rival of Ptolemaic Alexandria in this 

eld. 


Rostovtzeff places the centers of metal 
work in the Persian Empire in most prob- 
ably, Syria and Armenia, and thinks that 
there is no reason to suppose that his activi- 
ty was not continued during the Seleucid 
period. (29) 

Discussing the trade of this area, Ros- 
tovtzeff, among others, mentions the prod- 
ucts of Transcaucasia or southern coast of 
the Euxine as being in particular, iron, 
copper and silver, as well as goods brought 
from the Caucasus and Armenia. (30) 


Sculpture 


Among the arts of Armenia, sculpture 
has been the least fortunate. We say least 
fortunate, not because it had been any less 
developed or poor in quality, but because 
it has been the most persecuted of the arts, 
and subject to destruction by the dawning 
of Christianity. ($1), and having its ex- 
amples lost to succeeding generations. It 
has been unfortunate to our day and age in 





28 Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, 
etc., Vol. I. p. 376. 
29Ibid. p. 540. 
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From the Armenian pantheon or history 
of pagan religion, it is evident (Emin, 
Alishan, Gosdanian, Cheraz, Gelzer, H. P. 
Sarkisian) that together with their im- 
ported gods, heathen Armenia also has had 
a native Armenian family of gods, “dikh,” 
about which there is no reference in 
ancient mythologies of other peoples. Here 
we see statues of these Armenian native 
gods erected in various sections of Arme- 
nia. The question naturally arises: where 
can we look for the artists who created 
these statues since no other peoples knew 
about, or had these same gods, where was 
the metal cast—if not in Armenia itself? 
The material need for sculpture-clay and 
metal—were not lacking, and neither was 
the artistic ability. (32) 

Moses of Khoren has left us a curious 
description of the city of Erivan created 
by King Ervand (Orontes— 220-215 B. C.): 


I love to speak of the splendid city of Ervanda- 
kert (Erivan) built by King Ervand, who laid 
it out delightfully. In its center he built ifi- 
cent edifices radiating as from the pupil of the 
eye; around the dwellings are gardens and pas- 
tures encircling like the eye’s orbit; numerous 
vineyards are like a rich and gracious fringe of 
eye-lashes; the ground to the north in a hana 
arch is indeed comparable to the lofty eye-brows 
of lovely damsels; on the south the smooth sur- 
face of the meadows remind one of attractive 
tender cheeks; the river opens as a mouth be- 
tween the two banks that are its lips. And this 
lovely scenery seems to look upward to the 
eminence whereon stands the monarch’s palace.®3 


The people who were.capable of build- 
ing and decorating a city of this magni- 
ficence must certainly have had a native 
sculpture to correspond. 

Coinage 


According to Cicero, Antiochus after his 





30 Ibid. p. 586. 

31 Winkelmann, History of Ancient Art, Bos- 
ton, 1880, Ch. III, n. 16. 

32 Sculpture in Armenia, Kegharvesd, Venice, 
1913 No. 5. 5 

88 Moses of Khoren, II, 42. (trans. A. Tcho- 
banian, Le Peuple armenien, son passe, sa culture, 
son avenir, p. 37, Paris, 1913.) 
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defeat (Magnesia) was ordered by the 
conqueror to make the Taurus the bound- 
ary of his dominions, and this stipulation 
was a great help in furthering the indepen- 
dence of the princes governing in both 
Armenias. These kingdoms then were the 
only really civilized countries of the Trans- 
caucasian area. Their inhabitants were 
intelligent and industrious, wide-awake, 
and thoroughly permeated with Hellenic- 
influence. They had adopted the Greek 
language for their writings, and since the 
Macedonian conquest had become quite 
familiar with the use of money. The gold 
darics and the silver shekels of the Acha- 
emenids and the coins minted by the sat- 
raps, which had had little currency in the 
rorthern countries, were succeeded by 
Macedonian money, and that of the Seleu- 
cids, also by the coins struck by the Greek 
colonies on the Black Sea. The drachmas 
of the Parthians just then appearing, were 
to be for several centuries the main med- 
ium of trade. We have no Armenian coins 
of the Achaemenian period, whereas 
during that same period in Phoenicia and 
Cappadocia, the satraps of the Great King 
struck silver money with their own names 
inscribed in Aramaean characters. 

Moses of Khoren states that Artashes 
(Artaxias) struck money bearing his effigy, 
which is extremely probable. But no coin 
of this ruler has been preserved. We have 
only an incomplete sequence of Armen- 
ian coins and the inscriptions they bear 
have been interpreted unsatisfactorily. 
Armenian numismatic records start with 
the second half of the Seleucid era, and 
the only rulers whose coins we have are: 
Charaspes, period unknown, Arsames (230 
B.C.), Abdissares (200 B.C.) and Xerxes 
(170 B. C.). (84) This ruler was contemp- 
orary with Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175- 
164 B.C.), none of which names appear 





34 Polybius Excerpta, VIII. 
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in the Armenian lists; then Tigranes II, 
Artavasdes II, Tigranes III, Tigranes IV, 
Tigranes V and his sister Erato. Finally we 
have Artaxias, son of Polemon, whose pic- 
ture is found on the back of Germanicus’ 
coins (Cf. E. Babelon) 

In the absence of Armenian objects of 
art or craftsmanship, and of structural 
remains contemporaneous with the Greek 
period, (35) the study of the types and 
inscriptions of what coins we have assures 
us that Armenia soon became one of the 
centers of Hellenism in the East. G. F. 
Hill, discussing coins struck by Tigranes 
II in 83 B.C. says: 


The slow decay of the Seleucid dynasty had, 
at the beginning of the first century B.C. brought 
the affairs of Syria to such a degree of disorder 
that nothing less than the removal of the dis- 
eased member could restore the state to health. 
The remedy was close at hand, for under the 
great Tigranes Armenia had risen to power. This 


king carved large pieces out of the territories 
which surrounded his own, chiefly at the expense 
of Parthia and Cappadocia. In 83 B.C. he was 
invited, or invited himself, into Syria, and the 
ruling power collapsed, apparently at his mere 
approach. Some places remained loyal to their 
old masters, notably Seleucia. But from 83 B.C. 
onwards Tigranes was regarded as king of Syria, 
and he occupied the throne until in 69 he was 
defeated by Lucullus. Then he retired to reign 
once more in Armenia proper. He seems to have 
issued the majority of his coins from Antioch on 
the Orontes as is clear from the type represented 
(in plate No. 96). The figure of Tyche is copied 
from the famous group of Tyche and the Orontes 
made by Eutychides of Sicyon, an artist of the 
Lysippean school. This work was set up at An- 


tioch soon after the foundations of the city, and 
many copies, varying in details, have been pre- 
served. Of these the best known is the graceful 
marble statuette in the Vatican. 

The choice of this type by Tigranes was ob- 
viously dictated by a desire to publish the fact 
that he was ruling in Antioch. The statuary 
group was widely known, but, curiously enough, 
it had occurred to none of the Seleucid dynasty 
to represent it on their coins. Possibly it would 
have savored too much of civic independence. 
Tigranes was therefore able to break effectively 





35 A very fine bronze head of Anahit or Ast- 
ghik done in classic Hellenistic style discovered 
at Satala in Armenia has not been satisfactorily 
explained. In section on architecture, see discus- 
sion of 24 Ionic columns of Takht-Tiridates, “the 
only extant examples of Graeco-Roman style in 
Armenia”. 
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with the tradition of the Seleucid coin 
at the same time to keep in touch wi 


e, and 

local 
feeling, at least as regarded the most important 
city in his new possessions. 36 


The importance of such “monumental- 
type” coins to archaeologists is that the 
monuments represented on them some- 
times are the only examples to indicate 
the true appearance of works that have 
been lost. Reconstructions and restorations 
may be made accordingly of destroyed 
cities, etc. 


It is very significant that on coins of the 
Armenian kings there is none of those 
legends which are usually stamped on the 
Parthian coins (‘philhellene’). G. Basmad- 
jian, (A Handbook on Armenian numisma- 
tics, 1936 pp. 34ff) cited by Safrastian 
(37) has shown that “none of the rare 
coins of Tigranes the Great, Artavasd 
and the successors bears the legend ‘phil- 
hellene’ like those of the Parthian kings, 
because like Egypt and Babylonia, Armen- 
ia regarded the Hellenistic ways unclean.” 
We have pointed out in discussing the 
class system of feudal Armenia, that it 
was only the upper clases, and not the 
peasantry—those living in the cities and 
not in the country area, who ‘took’ to Hel- 
lenism. It may be that Armenia’s kings, 
deciding to mint coins to keep abreast of 
the times, did so—but with reservations! 

Nubar Maxoudian, who has made a cri- 
tical study of Armenian coins says: 

The coins of Tigranes fall into three catego- 
ries;38 

1. Undated coins of Antioch. These bear the 
head of Tigranes wearing the lofty Armenian 
Imperial crown decorated with a star (repre- 
senting the sun) supported by two racing eagles. 
On the reverse the Nike of Antioch appears 
seated on a rock, crowned and holding a palm 


in her hands and at her feet the image of Fortune 
stands on the representation of the river god 





36 G. F. Hill, Historical Greek Coins, London 
1906, p. 163. 


37 Safrastian, Armenia and Rome, Armenian 
Review, Boston, 1954, Vol. 7 No. 2, j. 134. 
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(Orontes) swimming. Round the edge appears 
the Greek inscription VASILEOS TIGHRANOU. 


2. Dated coins of unknown mint issued be- 
tween 77-73 B.C. These bear the same figures 
and ornaments as those minted at Antioch except 
that on some the figure of Hercules standing is 
substituted for that of the Nike of Antioch. There 
is usually a circular ornamentation similar to 
those on Roman coins of the period and the 
Greek inscription reads VASILEOS VASILEON 
TIGHRANOU. 

3. The coins of Damascus minted between 71- 
69 B.C. On these the image of the Fortune of 
Damascus is substituted for that of Antioch and 
there is no representation of a river god, while 
on the right there is a cornucopia to signify an 
abundance of everything, especially fruits and 
flowers. Round the circular ornamentation is the 
inscription VASILEOS TEHOU TIGHRANOU. 


Architecture 


Though Armenia has put her indivdual 


stamp on all of the arts which she prac- 
ticed, nevertheless it is in the field of 
architecture that she seems to have made 
her greatest inventions. 

Armenian culture dates back to the Hit- 
tites, the MHurri-Mitanni, and Urartu 
peoples. From the Hittites (2000-700 
B.C.) come the cities of Boghaz-Keui and 
Euyuk, in which are found enclosures, 
towers, monumental portals, sculptured 
lions, palace remains and bas-reliefs on 
rocks. The MHurri-Mitanni (1500-1200 
B.C.) produced sculptured remains found 
at Tel Halaf. The city of Carchemish was 
also influenced by Hurri-Mitanni. The cul- 
ture of Urartu is better known (900 B.C.). 
Near the modern city. of Van are found 
the remains of the citadel and temple of 
the god Khaldi, the king’s palace, subter- 
ranean cistern, rock dwellings and monu- 
mental sculptures. 

We know that as early as the 5th century 
B.C. Armenian architecture had evolved 
its original characteristics, according to the 
studies of the Armenian architect and 
scholar, Thoros Thoramanian, who pub- 





88 Noubar Maxoudian, Tigranes the Great, Ar- 
menian Review, Boston 1953 Vol. 6, No. 1, p 
91, a @& 


lished a series of works about his investi- 
gations and excavations on the site of the 
ancient Armenian capital, Ani and the 
Zvartnotz church. His “Materials for the 
History of Armenian Architecture”, Erivan, 
1942, is a one volume compilation of 
scattered articles and works appearing in 
books and periodicals from 1910 to 1982. 


The peoples of northern Iran in pre- 
Christian times had their square dwellings 
covered with domes of unburnt brick. 
They also used a system of flat bands of 
decoration on their buildings. From Iran 
the domed square passed into Armenia, 
was developed still further in the 4th cen- 
tury, and produced other types of domes. 
Strzygowski found the origin of the dome 
sculpture and other manifestations of 
Christian art in the East *® and concluded 
that priority in the formation of Christian 
art should be ascribed to the East rather 
than to Rome. He points out St. Sophia in 
Constantinople, the mausoleum of Theo- 
doric the Great in Ravenna, San Loreazo, 
St. Germigny-des-Pres, as all exhibiting 
Armenian influence. 

August Choizy points out the commer- 
cial and cultural highways by which 
Armenian sculpture and architecture found 
their way as far as Ireland and Scandin- 
avia. *° 

Gabriel Millet believes it was not the 
East alone, nor Rome alone, from which 
Christian art developed, but rather that it 
was influenced by two curents, the oriental 
and the hellenistic. He says: 


All things considered it seems that the Eastern 
influence was predominant. The austere-looking 
forms of Greek architecture call to mind the bare 
fronts of Armenia. . . We do not mean to say 
that the Greek school copied the Armenian 
churches. But anyone who is able to observe fine 





on Strzygowski, The East or Rome, Leipzig, 
1901. 


40 A. Choizy, Histoire de l’Architecture, Paris 
1899 Vol. IL. 
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shading will detect, under its Byzantine coverings 
traits which are foreign to Constantinople and 
perceive the ties that connect it with the East.41 

Charles Diehl points out the part played 
by: Armenia in bringing about the “Mace- 
donian Renascence” ( 867-1057.) 4? 

Andre Grabar ** states that in pre-Chris- 
tian times all types of buildings were 
known in the territories of the Roman Em- 
pire—basilicas, domed, and multi-foil types, 
and that Christianity found the Hellenistic 
forms already evolved and adopted them. 
Pagan basilicas and mausolea were adapted 
for churches and martyria respectively. 
The wealth of form of the complex Hellen- 
istic culture was reflected in Christianity. 
The West developed the longitudinal basil- 
ica into a church, while the East preferred 
the mausoleum for religious use. The most 
marked transformation took place in Ar- 
menia accounting for the domed and mul- 
ti-foil types which can both be found 
there. The conclusion is thus drawn that 
Armenia was not the heir of Iran, rather 
of a part of the pagan Hellenistic world. 
It is Grabar’s belief that Armenia was the 
first country to evolve a truly national 
religious architecture. 

Oscar Reuther confirms the hypothesis 
that the dome with buttress niche found in 
Armenian churches was connected with the 
Hellenistic mausoleum, though it is posi- 
ble that the Iranian fire temples could 
have influenced the form of the early 
Armenian churches. * 

With the coming of Alexander the Great 
in the 4th century, Greek classical culture 
spread through the East. The old Eastern 





41G,. Millet, L’ecole grecque dans l’architecture 
byzantine, Paris 1916, pp. 296-7. 


42C, Diehl, Manuel d’Art Byzantine, 2nd ed. 
Paris 1925126. 


43. A. Grabar, Le Martyrium. Recherches sur 
le culte, les reliques et l’art a la fin de l’antiquite 
et au debut du Moyen Age. Paris, 1946. 

44Q. Reuther, Sasanian Architecture (Pope, A 
Survey of Persian Art, Oxford 1936, pp. 557-58). 


civilizations colored and changed the new. 
There exists on Armenian soil today one 
edifice showing fully the Greco-Roman 
influence. This i; the peripter at Garni 
called Trdat-a-takht, or inverted, Takt- 
Tiridate (Throne or Seat of Tiridates). 
This structure, according to Moses of 
Khoren, was built in the 3rd century A. D. 
by King Tiridates, but Manandian has dis- 
covered a Greek inscription at Garni indi- 
cating that Tiridates reconstructed the 
temple. *° It appears to have been built in 
the 3-2nd century B.C, This structure has 
twenty-four Ionic columns and is a relic 
of the Hellenistic Ervandian dynasty. 
Those pagan temples which were not de- 
stroyed by Christian propagators were 
transformed into Christian chapels or 
churches where they serve as monumental 
liaison between paganism and Christianity. 
Pagan mausolea at Aghavnatoun (Dove- 
cote? ), Capli, Eghvard and Armtlou, built 
of huge stone blocks, were made into 
Christian chapels. There are several 5th 
century Armenian basilicas that were pa- 
gan temples repaired and reconstructed. 
The most popular type building in Ar- 
menia was the central domed building. 
The pagan mausoleum was adapted for 
Christian worship in this way: Since the 
structure originally was meant only to 
house the remains of the dead, windows 
were not built in them. Later put to use as 
place of worship, it was thought to open a 
space in the very center of the roof of 
these square shaped buildings, and admit 
light in this way. The opening was pro- 
tected by a conical hood supported by a 
drum with openings, or a circle of upright 
columns. This was the beginning of the 
cupola or bell-tower which is an Armen- 
ian invention. 
Armenian 


architecture modified the 





45 Manandian, Greek Inscription at Garni, Eri- 
van, 1946. 
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Greco-Roman forms to suit its own in- 
herent principles and made out of the 
whole thing an architectural organism in 
which the idea of the mass dominated. 


Conclusion 


Jacques de Morgan states that Rome’s 
conquering of Armenia cut short a Hellen- 
istic culture which ended Greek influence 
in one of the only two countries in the last 
capable of sustaining it. ** The other coun- 
try was Pontus. 


With the coming of Christianity, which 
spoke to the hearts of those who had been 
conditioned by Hellenistic culture, and 
which spread throughout the Roman Em- 
pire, Armenia firmly turned her back on 
the East and faced the West. King Tiri- 
dates in 301 A. D. was converted in a mass 
baptismal ceremony on the shores of the 
Alazan River, together with “millions” of 
the Armenian populace—a ceremony re- 
minding us of Alexander’s marriage to the 
Eastern princess Roxane celebrated 





46 J. deMorgan, History of the Armenian Peo- 
gle, trans. Barry, Boston, 1950, p. 97. 


together with that of his generals and 
troops to Eastern wives. Tiridates declared 
Christianity the state religion, thereby 
antedating Rome’s similar action by thir- 
teen years, and making Armenia the first 
of any people to adopt Christianity offi- 
cially. 

Although the unauthorized and secret 
practice of Christianity was possible any- 
where, the erection of edifices devoted to 
the new religion had to wait until a state 
had accepted it. Therefore it is logical to 
conclude that Christian churches were 
built first in Armenia, and it must have 
been Armenia’s historical mission to be the 
nation to bridge the gap between pagan 
and Christian culture. 

As long as western universities lack trained 


who have a complete mastery and 
history, culture 





47 Saf; Armenia and Rome, Armenian 
Review, Boston 1954, Vol. 7, No. 3. 








@ A PORTRAIT OF IMMORTALITY—PART IV: 


SOGHOMON 
TEHLIRIAN 


SARKIS ATAMIAN 


The Aftermath 


The press of the world carried the news 
of the sensational trial, the acquittal, and 
the barbarism of the Ittihad Turk. And the 
national hero of the Armenians became 
Soghomon Tehlirian. Overnight, songs and 
ballads proclaiming his fame and deed 
were composed. Countless Armenians, who 
had never seen him, memorized every de- 
tail of his young, handsome face, his steely 
eyes, and determined chin from the count- 
less portraits which hung in every Arme- 
nian home. The Armenian world gave him 
no rest. 

He came to America to make his home, 
and in every Armenian community he was 
feted with banquets in his honor. His story 
became legend and the press published it 

. all the way from scholarly studies to 
popular stories. And any Armenian who re- 
members him from those days testifies to 


his single outstanding characteristic — his, 


modesty. No man deserved fame and glory 
more, and no man shunned it more. A year 
was about all he could take. There was 
the other life he had to consider. He had 
promised Anahid, he would return. 


She was safe with her family, by this 
time, in a country now behind the Iron 
Curtain. He returned to her, married, and 
began his family in a country with no cul- 
tural relationship to his Armenia. In fact, 
there were less than a hundred Armenians 
there. He assumed the name by which he 


was known until his death . . . Saro Me- 
likian. His Armenian world waited to pour 
homage at his feet, and he chose voluntary 
obscurity. Once again he met the challenge 
of destiny confronting every man . . . eco- 
nomic survival. From virtually nothing, he 
built a business in foodstuffs, expanded 
into apartment houses, and eventually 
owned the only cinema in town. He raised 
his sons with dignity, one of them becom- 
ing an engineer who still resides there, the 
other becoming a concert violinist of some 
fame. He gave his family all that a respon- 
sible father should and he enjoyed a com- 
fortable life. Then came World War II and 
the occupation of his adopted country by 
Communism. His wealth and _ holdings 
were entrusted to the care of the “state” 
for safekeeping. Life became unbearable 
and he left the country. 


Behold the man! He who had a place in 
the heart of all Armenians had no country 
. . . the beloved Armenia for which he 
had fought was again under the heel of 
ruthless oppression, this time from Soviet 
Communism. He found refuge in anonym- 
ity, and a home in Casablanca. Finally, he 
weakened. He was nearing the twilight of 
his life and too long he had been away 
from that which gave him meaning. . . his 
Armenian people. When he was asked 
again, for the countless time, he accepted 
and came io America with his wife, in 
1956. His photographs still adorned the 
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Soghomon 


walls of those homes he visited, the ballads 
in his honor were still being sung. He was 
not forgotten. Again, his grateful people 
turned out in crowds to welcome him and 
pay him homage. 


He had been away so long! And every- 
where he went, he met some comrade, 
some friend whose memory had dimmed 
in his mind. He laughed when he met 
Melik Shah, editor of Asbarez, who was 
his high school teacher; he cried when he 
saw Khoushboulian and so many of his 
comrades with whom he had fought the 
good fight from Van to Erivan. He refused 
the money, the gifts and presents with 
which a grateful community wanted to 
shower him. Instead, he took employment 
to earn his own way. He became the book- 
keeper for his dear friend and comrade-in- 
arms, George Mardikian, and made his 
home all over again in San Francisco. He 
became a trustee of his beloved St. Gregory 
the Illuminator Church there. And his or- 
ganization, his beloved, glorious organi- 
zation . . . the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation unanimously voted him as the 
honorary chairman of that group’s Western 
Executive Council. And he attended the 


\ annual conventions of that group, and 


those of us who had the honor of seeing 
him at these gatherings witnessed count- 
less times the real zest he had for living, 
for renewing his old acquaintances, and 
for taking the only reward he ever wanted 
.. . to be with his comrades. In the clos- 
ing years of his life, it must be said that he 
knew real contentment and happiness. 


In May of 1960, the inevitable happened. 
He was hospitalized for an apparently 
minor affliction in his legs, a numbness. 
After a week, there was apparent improve- 
ment, and his family and comrades were 
waiting impatiently for his release. This 
was not to be. A cerebral hemorrhage 
brought him death . . . and death brought 
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him immortal life in the minds of Arme- 
menians for as long as they exist. 

His remains were brought to Fresno, 
California under the care and jurisdiction 
of his beloved Rosdom Committee of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation. The 
Holy Trinity Armenian Apostolic Church 
of Fresno was packed and the overflow 
crowd waited outside. His coffin was 
draped with the red, blue, and orange tri- 
color of his beloved Armenian Republic, 
an honor he had earned by his service in 
the Armenian Volunteer Regiment. He was 
interred at the Ararat Cemetery at the 
shrine which formerly held the remains of 
his Regiment Commander . . . that other 
immortal hero of the Armenian Nation, 
General Antranig. Perhaps God willed it 
that way. Perhaps He also willed that Teh- 
lirian should be buried on May 28, the day 
of Armenia’s Independence which he had 
fought to create. 

His comrades spoke their words of hom- 
age—Dr. Yervant Khatanassian, represent- 
ing the Bureau of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation, Harry Carian, Alex 
Pilibos, and George Mardikian. The latter 
summed up the sentiments of the mourners 
as he poured a handful of soil from Ar- 
menia would be freed so that a grateful 
nation would gather these remains and 
give them their final resting place there 
in a pantheon enshrining those immortals 
who had walked the same paths of glory 
with him. 


Epilogue 


The final summation of what made 
Soghomon Tehlirian the kind of man he 
was, is yet to come. There will be count- 
less anecdotes and stories, each adding 
their bit. But a great deal is already known 
about him. Those of us who worked closely 
with him during the last few years of his 
life learned one thing. He was modest. 
His ulder comrades say he was really shy 
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and retiring as a younger man. He adroitly 
changed the topic of conversation in our 
informal discussions whenever the subject 
of Talaat came up. I had tried several 
times. He only smiled and avoided it. 


It so happened one day that both of us 
were alone. I threw all caution to the winds 
and confronted him abruptly. “Soghomon 
jon,” I said, “there is something I must 
know and you keep avoiding. . .” He 
laughed. His lips always parted slowly and 
his cold, steely blue eyes never lost their 
habit of looking right into your soul. He 
interrupted with “Eh, Sarkis jon, go ahead 
and ask me.” And I knew that he knew 
what was on my mind. “What was the very 
last thought in your mind just as you pulled 
the trigger, do you remember? And what 
was the very first thought in your mind 
when they read the verdict of acquittal?” 


His eyes looked past me and he seemed 
to be staring a thousand miles away into 
another era of time. “Of course, I remem- 
ber,” he said. “I felt such a sudden surge 
of joy, I thought I would burst. I thought 
to myself, “At last, my people, my poor 
tortured people. You can rest in peace. 
He is going to die.’ I was so happy... . I 
almost wanted to yell. The bullet had al- 
ready gone home.” He was silent for a 
moment. Then he stared at me and smiled. 
“As for your second question. At the mo- 
ment I heard the verdict, I was stunned. 
For a few seconds my mind didn’t seem 
to work. Then I felt a deep sense of de- 
spondency.” 


“Despondency?” I asked. “What do you 
mean?” He laughed again. “Well,” he said, 
“it's a funny thing I guess. I had become 
convinced that only one of two things 
would happen. At worst, I would be ex- 
ecuted, and of course I had long since 
made my peace with God on that score. 
I was ready to die. But if I were fortunate, 
then at best I would be given several years 


of imprisonment. All my plans had been 


made around this event. I had familiarized © 


myself with the general penal regulations 
in Berlin and I knew that certain types of 
vocational training were available for pris- 
oners on good behaviour. I had no skills, 
and here I saw my chance to study me- 
chanical engineering. When I eventually 
obtained my release, I would have had 
sufficient training to enter the one profes- 
sion I wanted to so dearly. What was I to 
do now? I simply had made no plans and 
gave no thought to my future beyond that 
point, because I never counted on the out- 
come. So I guess I was a little disappointed, 
at first, just because I didn’t know what 
to do next. Ahh . . . but I was soon glad 
enough to be alive,” he chuckled, and that 
contageous twinkle lit up his eyes again. 
“You said ‘only two questions’,” he added, 
laughing, and changed the subject again. 


What does it require in a man to take 


er 


a 


~ 


the life of another? And why does society | 


execute a man who takes the life of another 
and yet acquits someone else for essentially 
the same act? Why does one man become 
a common criminal and the other a ven- 
erated saint? 


The world produces injustice and moral | 


wrong not with preference, but in spite 
of its preference for justice and moral right. 
It teaches the latter precisely in order 
that the former may be overcome. And it 
is in teaching this that conscience is in- 
stilled within us. If conscience doth make 
cowards of us all, as the bard said, it must 
be because we do not take the lofty teach- 
ing of this world seriously enough. There- 
fore, conscience takes on a largely one- 
sided quality . . . it inhibits and restrains 
the baser impulses. This is a necessary and 
desirable function of conscience. But is it 
enough? Conscience must also motivate, 
encourage, and actuate the good. It is not 
enough to suppress the evil . . 
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reach a stalemate. And those who are 
motivated to accomplish what is good, 
what is right—even at the expense of their 
lives—are these few who are not hurled 
back into cowardice by conscience, but 
rather, are hurled forward into bravery 
and goodness, by that same conscience? 
Are these the few whose conscience is 
strength rather than weakness? If so, these 
must be the few who took seriously the 
preferred teachings of the world. If so, 
these are the few who prove their integrity 
by a willingness to forfeit their lives. How 
else does man prove the value of his values 
except by his willingness to fight and die 
for them? 


And so it has been, through the cen- 
turies. Only the cynic has denied this, be- 
cause he has no value in which to believe, 
and believing in nothing he sees no value 
in his own life. He lives out of reflexive 
habit, not because of dedication to some 
higher ideal, outside and above himself, 
which gives meaning to his life. This is why 
he scoffs at justice—because he is incapable 
of reacting to injustice. And this is the 
genesis of all crime—man’s insensibility to 
injustice. He has no choice, therefore, but 
to oppose, defame, and negate the believer 
in justice, because by his very existence 
the believer reflects the lack of value, the 
fear, the cowardice, and emptiness of the 
cynic. And the most horrifying fear known 
to man is the fear that he is nothing. The 
believer, by his devotion and courage, es- 
capes this fear. He is not nothing precisely 
because he is a part of humanity, and 
humanity a part of him. He finds the com- 
mon substance by the ideals, the values, 
the noble ends which tie him to all that 
humanity which has gone before, and all 
that humanity which shall come later. The 
believer is never alone. Humanity is his 
champion because he is humanity's cham- 
pion. The cynic has turned his back on 
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humanity and knows nothing but loneli- 


ness. 


The believer in justice, in truth, in hu- 
manity. . . It is his faith in these goals that 
make him feel gratitude toward the greater 
good, the nobler end beyond and above 
himself . . . the greater whole of which he 
is a part... it is out of this gratitude and 
sense of obligation, his debt to the world 
which has made him what he is . . . it is 
for these that he is willing to defend the 
world, and its ideals, with his life. If he 
fails to defend these, then his life has no 
meaning; the world is a lie, and the cynic 
is right. The believer’s conscience, his 
deed, and his willingness to accept mar- 
tyrdom . . . these prove the cynic wrong. 


This is why the court in Berlin had to 
acquit Tehlirian, because he was not a 
criminal serving base, selfish passions, but 
a martyr discharging, at the risk of his life, 
his debt to the nobler ends without which 
humanity is inconceivable. Consider Teh- 
lirian’s comments, the frankness with which 
he admitted his “crime”, the willingness 
with which he placed his life in forfeit.- 
Consider his early statements at the hear- 
ing . . . not a single word about his own 
right to live, but the righ of the martyred 
for justice. And when he finally felt the 
urge, the necessity to live . . . when his 
soul reached the turning point during his 
imprisonment, when once again he knew 
he had to live . . . why? Because it is not 
his life that is important but the honor of 
his people who might otherwise be dis- 
honored if he were condemned. He was 
his people, his people he. So unified and 
so complete was his identity that he could 
even show Armenian compassion to the 
fiend Talaat. What else was it that stayed 
his hand from emptying his revolver into 
that porcine corpse? The single bullet suf- 
ficed. The man who had mocked the law 
and order of the world was destroyed. That 
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was sufficient. Anything else would have 
been cruelty. And it was not until that 
moment when Tehlirian had proved the 
existence of justice, that he made another 
discovery which again shows the nature 
of his soul. His devotion to his ideal was 
so complete that he just stood there. It did 
not even occur to him to flee, until the 
crowd gave chase. In fact, not once during 
the three years of pursuit of his quarry had 
he even thought of saving himself after the 
act. He did not care for saving himself. This 
was not important. It was important that 
he succeed and gladly did he offer his life 
for that guarantee. 


The court in Berlin HAD to acquit him 
because the court felt the soul of hu- 
manity in that act. It had to acquit him 
or else it would have branded all the moral 
teachings in this world a lie. It would have 
exonerated Talaat, if it had condemned 
Tehlirian . . . and Talaat never believed 
in humanity; he mocked it. Tehlirian stood 
in the prisoner’s dock, in the flesh and 
blood, to prove that the world does not lie, 
that it « 1 forget justice for a moment, but 
it cannot deny it. 


Glory? No man could have had more 
glory than Tehlirian. Yet he sent himself 
into voluntary obscurity. Money? The Ar- 
menian world wanted to make him a man 
of means, by gladly contributing whatever 
money a grateful nation could collect, yet 
he refused a single penny. Publicity, fame, 
immortality? How could he have wanted 
these when the Armenian world did not 
even know where he was living for almost 
thirty years? 

Why then, did Tehlirian do it? Because 
there was one thing only, he really wanted 
. . . to give. He wanted to give of himself 
to his people, his country, his ideals, his 
world. In a way, it was his payment, his 
discharge of obligation to his people who 
had given him so much of which he could 
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be proud . . . his name, his values, his 
identity, his sense of humanity. Who else 
but the Armenians who knew inhumanity 
so well, could have understood humanity 
more? What else, but this sense of hu- 
manity, was the most priceless gift his 
people could have given him? 

And the significance of the act . . . apart 
from the man? He knew better than most 
that the life of Talaat would not bring 
back a single, mutilated Armenian. But 
to view the problem from this perspective 
is to reduce it to primitiveness. It was the 
remaining Armenians who counted. Their 
memories could rest more easily, not be- 
cause a Turk had died, but because Ar- 
menians had not died in vain. They had 
not been sacrificed in vain. The Armenian 
was not a nothingness that could be passed 
over in silence. He was something. He was 
an Armenian who could, who would, and 
who did, through one of his compatriots, 
prove that his right to self-respect and 
identity will be maintained, no matter 
what the cost. And justice has taught that 
no man has a greater right, a greater 
reality. And justice for the Armenian was. 
not only an ideal, it was a practical neces- 
sity. Without it, he could have faith in 
nothing . . . and he had already believed 
because without it, he could not pick up 
too much in the faith of this world. He 
needed a re-birth of faith in himself simply 
the shattered clay of his existence and be- 
gin all over again. Why did he have to 
begin all over again? In order to prove that 
Tehlirian’s faith and sacrifice and heroism 
were not in vain. To what end? So that 
that which is Armenian could survive and 
in surviving, produce countless Tehlirians 
to ensure further survival. To survive, that 
is the necessity because memory will not 
dim. Because memory necessitates survival, 
so that if the whole world forgets again, a 
Tehlirian may be around to strike a note- 
of remembrance. 
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It is with such remembrance, based on 
the incomparable idealism, devotion, and 
heroism of the Tehlirians that the civilizing 
process moves man slowly, with painful 
bruises, to the creation of the better world 
in this one. In 1921, the world shuddered 
at the monstrosity of the Talaats. But it 
did nothing. Conscience did not make a 
coward of Tehlirian. He demonstrated, in 
a very real sense, that doing nothing is not 
good enough. The erudite scholarship 
which documented and proved the horrible 
fact of genocide, and the oceans of tears 
which were shed in sterile sentiment, did 
not leave one-tenth the effect on world 
opinion that Tehlirian’s single bullet did. 
Public opinion fastened its attention on 
the result. Genocide. Its horrible meaning 
broke at last on civilized man. It was to be 
another quarter century and another world 
war, until it broke again on the horizon 

. . this time it was the Nazis’ inhuman 
treatment of the Jews. But somewhere 
along the line, one step in the progress of 
man was taken. His conscience made him 
courageous. He demanded his birth-right 
and international law came into being out- 
lawing genocide. Those committing such 
an act could be, and were, branded as 
criminals and executed by humanity's 
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spokesman. In his hour of trial, the Ar- 
menian had no spokesman, he had no such 
laws. He passed his own legislation, and 
created his own spokesmen. Progress and 
civilization owe this much to the Arme- 
nians . . . and to Soghomon Tehlirian. 


Centuries from now, as mankind reads 
of our times and shakes its head in dismay 
at what we have been, it will feel as we do 
when we shake our heads in dismay as we 
read of the orgies at the Roman Colosseum. 
And if we feel shame at those who were 
made of the common clay of which we 
are made, we also feel pride in those who 
were made of more divine substance. We 
can pity the Neroes, because we see and 
hear a rare Spartacus rising above them. 
And as future generations look at us with 
shame, and pity the Talaats of our time, 
they, too, will see and hear a Tehlirian 
above the din, “I am not guilty. I have 
killed Talaat, but I am not a murderer. 
He is. I have only lived to avenge my peo- 
ple.” The world will want to continue liv- 
ing because its Teblirians will always offer 
hope in spite of tragedy. And the world 
will join his people in giving thanks to the 
God, Who on occasion, gives mankind a 
Soghomon Tehlirian. 








@ AN OLD COUNTRY SHORT STORY: 





THE MARQUIS 
DE LAGRANGE 


VALAD VALADIAN 


“Good morning to you, Khatun Kikir.” 

“Ah, good morning Mrs. Siranoush. 
Come in, come in. What wind brings you 
to our home?” 


“It's a good wind, very good wind. You 
will know when I tell you.” 

The call was a sort of pleasant surprize 
for Khatun Auntie. She was a plain modest 
woman with scarcely a smattering of read- 
ing and writing, whereas Mrs. Siranoush 
was a well known personality in the town. 
She was the President of the Women’s 
Church Auxiliary, an active worker in civic 
functions, a very lively and candid spoken 
woman. 

“T will not beat around the bush, Khatun 
Auntie. I will come straight to the point 
of my visit. My nephew Levon, the son of 
my brother Joseph, has fallen in love with 
your daughter. To tell the truth, I myself 
approve of her. Aregnaz has always left 
a good impression on me. As to our boy, 
well, I hardly think you will disapprove. 
He is young, his earnings most viable. He 
lacks in neither height, nor lovely eyes, 
nor brains. And now I have come to ask 
for the hand of Aregnaz for my nephew. 
What do you say?” 

Mrs. Siranoush spiced her proposal with 
some choice pleasantries, cheery and con- 
fident that her call would prove successful, 
and she felt that this additional assurance 
would not be amiss. So she added: 


“We don’t expect any dowry from you. 
We know you are not rich. Money means 
nothing to our boy.” 


If the matter was up to Khatun Kikir she 
instantly would have given her assent. A 
youth like Levon was a good catch. How- 
ever, Kikir could not give a definite answer 
without first having obtained the opinion 
of her son Bagtik. 

“When my son comes home from his 
work in the evening I will tell him, Mrs. 
Siranoush. You know that while I am the 
mother, Bagtik is the supporter of the fam- 
ily.” 

“Very well, Khatun Kikir. Talk it over, 
mother and son, then let me know. Good 
by now.” 

The woman scarcely had left when in 
rushed Aregnaz. Her cheeks were flushed 
and there was confusion in her eyes. And 
she confessed to her mother that she had 
been evesdropping. 


“Mama darling, my heart told me why 
Mrs. Siranoush had called on us and I 
could not resist the temptation. I listened 
in on your entire conversation. I know I 
should not have done it, but what could 
I do? Mother dear, my darling mother?” 

Her cheeks, which were rosy to start 
with, turned red even more. She came 
close to revealing what was in her heart 
about Levon Nadirian. (Can't you see, 
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Mother dear, I am in love with him, I see 
him in my dreams). 

Aregnaz was a lovely girl of sixteen sum- 
mers, healthy, lively, and intelligent. She 
already had had many suitors but she had 
rejected them all. Her heart belonged to 
Levon. 

In the evening, at the usual hour, Bagtik 
returned home from his work. He was 
whistling a Persian melody. 


Aregnaz, sensing her brother was in high 
spirits, flashed a signal to her mother with 
her eyes and brows, as much as to say, “Tell 
him Mother dear, tell him.” 


It was a small peaceful family, with Bag- 
tik the sole support. He loved passionately 
his mother, his sister, and his little brother 
Alec. He was ready to suffer all sort of 
hardship for their sakes, and spared noth- 
ing so that his sister and brother were well 
fed, well clad, and attended school. He 
himself was already a mature youth, and 
yet he would not marry, having decided 
first to marry off his sister. “Let Alec, too, 
finish his school, learn a trade, then we 
will think of finding a wefe for him.” 


When supper was over his mother spoke 
up: 


“Son, today someone came to ask for 
the hand of Areg. Mrs. Siranoush.” 


“What Siranoush?” 

“Ah, the aunt of Levon, the fellow. . .” 

The minute he heard the name, Bagtik 
frowned and cut short his mother: “TI will 
not hear of it. If she ever comes again tell 
her we have no daughter to give to a man.” 

Khatun Kikir was surprized, and tried to 
pursuade him. 

“Son, they all say Levon is a good boy. 
To this day I have heard no evil about him. 
He is a member of your political party, 
you attend party meetings with him, stage 
dramatic plays with him.” 

“All the same, Mama, I positively refuse 
my consent.” 


“But what is the reason? Tell me the 
reason. Perhaps he has his faults. Is he a 
drinker?” 

“No.” 

“Is he a gambler?” 

“No.” 

“Is he immoral?” 

“No.” 

“They say he makes good money, he is 
a good provider.” 

“It's true, he makes good money. But 
if he even descended from heaven I will 
not give my sister to him.” 

“The reason?” 

“No reason at all. I will not give my con- 
sent and that’s all. And please, Mama, 
never again a word about this in our home.” 


In the town of Mugdusapat, whenever 
a stock company staged a play, Bagtik 
invariably took a part in it. He had a great 
ambition to be an actor. Being an actor 
was his supreme wish, his dream. It matt- 
tered little if the role given him was small, 
suffice it he appeared on the stage even 
if he pronounced only a word or two, or 
if he remained silent. This much of a role 
was sheer delight to him. 

He had a small shoe shop near the mar- 
ket place and had the reputation of a con- 
scientious tradesman. It was a small shop, 
yet it had a disproportionately large sign 
at the entrance with the inscription: Bag- 
tik M. Kalabaniantz, Shoe Shop Oxford, 
England. 

Bagtik put his heart into his work. He 
kept singing, or humming a song under 
his nose while working. And he worked 
all day long except on Sundays, and 
especially on religious holidays, on which 
occasions he would not open the door of 
his shop under any condition. 

On the stage, no matter in what role he 
appeared, no matter what make up he put 
on, he was instantly recognized by the 
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audience. He had a unique nose, domini- 
nating and hooked, so irrelevant to the 
rest of his face that it looked like it had 
been borrowed. His thick, bushy eyebrows 
were knit so close together that it made a 
long, uniform line. 

For years, old or young, acquaintances 
or strangers, used to call him Marquis de 
Lagrange, or, in short, plain Marquis. His 
real name of Bagtik was forgotten. And 
this is the way it happened. 

One day the local amateurs were present- 
ing a play, a translation from the French. 
Bagtik was given the role of a bankrupt 
feudal lord called Marquis de Lagrange. 
It was a trivial role, and the actor scarcely 
made two appearances in the entire play. 
The Marquis was called to the Police Sta- 
tion to testify about some trivial detail 
in his past. 

“Your name?” asked the Police Chief 
officially. 

“ Marquis de Lagrange,” replied proudly 
the former lor. 

The Director of the play, Levon Nadir- 
ian, had often reminded him during the 
rehearsals, “Proudly, Bagtik, pronounce 
your name proudly. After all you are a 
French Marquis, that is a high nobleman.” 

The night of the play, on the stage, the 
Police Chief scarcely had asked the ques- 
tion when Bagtik shouted proudly, “Mar- 
quis de Lagrange.” Did he sound too high, 
or was the bravado in the word somewhat 
exaggerated? And presently a_ general 
laughter shook the rafters of the hall, fol- 
lowed by a tempestuous applause. 

That night the actors in the backstage 
and the audience in the hall kept repeat- 
ing gleefully, “Marquis de Lagrange.” And, 
like an easily flowing waters of the spring, 
thereafter, the name spread from street to 
street, from home to home. The appelation 
stuck and Bagtik was forgotten. If some- 
one by mistake repeated the former name, 


his opposite pretended he did not under- 
stand who he was talking about. “Bagtik, 
ah yes, the Marquis!” 

“Good morning, Marquis de Lagrange.” 

“Good morning to you, Mr. Asatour.” 

He himself got used to his new sobriquet 
and did not resent it. He never protested. 
Years passed, and the man played new 
roles in new plays under new names. Yet 
no trace of them was ever left. Only the 
status of the Marquis remained unchanged 
and unshakable. 

Bagtik was crazy about the stage, and 
was ready to attend the rehearsals every 
night, without tiring. Once he had a role 
in the play, he cared nothing about the 
content, nor who was the author. The 
thing which interested him was his role, 
regardless of the type or the content of 
the play. They gave him a role, any kind 
of role, saying, “This is your role, learn 
it.” More often they gave him the book, or 
the manuscript, marking the pages—“Copy 
your lines.” 

And Bagtik willingly, and with great 
pleasure, sat down every evening and 
copied his lines. Besides his lines, they 
assigned him the copying of tens and tens 
of pages for others, because he relished 
the job, and besides, his penmanship was 
neat and highly legible. 

He was a friend of books and newspapers, 
although he seldom read. He loved music, 
and yet he could play no instrument. His 
only talent and satisfaction was whistling 
Persian melodies and singing scraps from 
songs. He was not given to drinking 
either wine or whiskey. He never joined 
heartily in the revelries of his youthful 
companions or his fellow tradesmen. He 
did not have the flexibility to be a good 
dancer. His body was too slow moving and 
clumsy for artistry. But on the stage he 
became a completely transformed youth, 
his hands and feet were galvanized into 
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action, and his eyes acquired a new luster, 
a new fire, and his voice came out more 
easily with its stentorian tones. 

He kad quit early his town school to 
learn a trade, in order to provide for his 
family. He had acquired from his father’s 
legacy only a house with a small garden. 
He loved his trade of the shoemaker because 
it enabled him to support his mother, his 
sister, and his little brother Alec. 

He fashioned new shoes and mended 
old ones. He copied roles, and went to 
the rehearsals a few times a week. And 
one day he completed it, after two years 
of continuous writing and rewriting, he 
finally completed his play which he called 
“Ideal Love,” or “Monster Parents.” It was 
a tragedy in five acts and twelve scenes. 
The author, Bagtik M. Kalabaniantz. 


The Mother waited for one to two weeks, 
then again broached the subject of Levon, 
hoping Bagtik was over his opposition. 

“Son, hwat final answer shall we give to 
the Lady?” 

“What Lady, Mother dear?” 

“Mrs. Siranoush, She who came for the 
hand of Areg. Have you thought about it?” 
The son puckered his lips, he frowned. 

“Mama, I have already told you. Please 
don’t talk about it in this house. Therefore, 
don’t disturb my peace in vain.” 

The Mother fell silent, she was sad. And 
when Mrs. Siranoush, having vainly waited 
for an answer, called again, Khatun Kirkir 
did not want to hide the truth from her. 

“Why should I hide it from you, dear 
lady? My son will have nothing to do with 
it. God is my witness that I love your son 
with all my heart, he will take good care 
of our daughter. But, mother as I am, I 
cannot oppose my son. Neither doese his sis- 
er want to go against the will of her broth- 
ert He is our supporter, after all, the chief of 
our home, after the death of his father it is 


my Bagtik . . . You don’t know how much 
he suffers for us. He constantly looks in 
the eye of his sister and his little brother, 
to see if they want anything.” 

“Very well. But why does he oppose our 
Levon?” 

“I don’t know, dear lady.” 

“So often they stage plays together. They 
are comrades of the same political party. 
What can be the cause of his opposition?” 

“Ach, dear Lady, I myself don’t under- 
stand it. 

@ 


Bagtik was sore at Levon for the past 
two years. Two years before, when he com- 
pleted his tragedy play, he fervently hoped 
that his work would be staged, and he 
thought the assent and the support of 
Levon Nadirian was essential for its suc- 
cess. 


Levon Nadirian, himself a lover of the 
theater, for years had been the director of 
the local dramatic company. It was he who 
decided the plays his amateurs would play, 
it was he who assigned the parts and direc- 
ted the rehearsals. He was a youth who 
had been in the big cities, had seen the 
acting of professionals, and boasted of a 
good education. 

Bagtik thought very highly of the tragedy 
of his creation. In the evenings when there 
were no rehearsals nor meetings of his poli- 
tical party, after supper, he would take 
out the thick yellow jacketed folio care- 
fully hidden in his chest, and would place 
it on the table. He would read pages and 
scenes which had been read a thousand 
times. Sometimes he would read out loud 
this or that word or sentence just by way 
of emphasis. He thought his enthusiasm 
would infect his listeners—his mother, and 
his sister, eliciting their admiration. 

Bagtik thought a long time about this, 
and one evening, at the rehearsal, he silent- 
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ly drew Levon aside and, in a low voice, 
told him about his creation. 

“The title is, he said, Ideal Love, or, 
Monster Parents.” 

“How many acts?” Levon asked with an 
amused smile. 

“Five acts and twelve scenes.” 

‘Oh my Gosh, quite a large play, eh 
Marquis?” 

“It’s a wonderful tragedy. There are six- 
teen dramatis personae in it. One of them is 
a prince.” 

“A Marquis?” 

“No, No, a real Armenian prince.” 

“Yor can add one more, and voila, we 
will .:ave an Emperor of All Armenians,” 
Levon added sarcastically as he made a 
move to leave. 

Bagtik deftly stopped him. He had not 
comprehended the meaning of Levon’'s 
snide questions and remarks. Unger Levon, 
he said, (Unger meaning a member of his 
political party), “I am sure the people will 
like it. It’s a veritable masterpiece. The 
dialog is superb. Just look at the Prince 
stepping on the stage, armed to the teeth.” 

“Man alive,” Levon cut him short blunt- 
ly, “what business of yours is it to write 
tragedies? Dialog, Armed to the the teeth! 
Marquis dear, you are well off at your shoe 
shop. Have a pity on Shakespeare. Do you 
want to rob him of all his glory? I can't 
stage foolishness like this. Now, be a good 
boy and don’t bother me again about this.” 

That was two years ago. At the time 
Aregnaz had not yet grown into a lovely 
candidate for a bride. She had not yet 
attracted Levon Nadirian’s attention. 

For two years Bagtik was sore at Levon. 
Those evenings when he took the thick 
yellow jacketed volume out of his chest 
and reread the pages and the scenes, he 
felt the pang in his heart all the more keen- 
ly and his anger was added to his rancor. 
All the same he continued to take part in 


the shows, silently enduring the commands 
of Nadirian. But he was very reserved and 
manifestly cold. In party gatherings he 
avoided coming face to face with Levon, 
and in the elections he always voted 
against Levon when he was a candidate 
for office. 

And yet, none of the Ungers( Party mem- 
bers) caught on to the silent controversy. 
Bagtik kept his rancor to himself. Levon, 
on the other hand, had completely for- 
gotten about Bagtik’s play and he did not 
even take notice of the latter’s coldness. 
As of yore he used to banter: “Marquis 
Jan, dear Marquis, when you stand on the 
stage, never look at your audience. Your 
role is such that you must always be look- 
ing toward the left door where the traitor 
will make his entry.” 

Levon was now cordial and now blunt 
as he was toward all the actors generally. 
Bagtik ignored his insulting remarks, but 
the rancor in his heart deepened in silence. 

2 


But, from the day his eye caught the 
lovely eyes of Aregnaz, now grown into 
a beautiful girl, and into the sweet dimples 
of her rosy cheeks, Levon was deeply im- 
pressed. He himself was quite young yet, 
scarcely twenty five. He was tall enough 
to be handsome, with burning eyes. He 
was considered the best photographer in 
town. 

He fell in love with Aregnaz and it was 
he who sent his Aunt Siranoush as a go- 
between. His Aunt went to the home of 
the girl once, and twice, but she returned 
empty-handed. Finally she said to him: 
“The mother is willing, so is the girl. She 
is a wonderful girl. The trouble is the shoe 
maker. He positively refuses to give his 
consent.” 

“What shoemaker, Auntie?” 

“Don’t you know? Her brother Bagtik. 
The fool will not consent. I have not 
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spoken to him but his mother tells me her 
son is the only one who opposes.” 

“What is his reason?” 

“How should I know? And after this I 
don’t want you to send me to their home.” 

“Very well, Auntie dear.” 

“This is now your job. I heartily want 
to see this thing succeed. Aregnaz is a 
wonderful girl, one in thousands. See that 
you knock some sense into the thick skull 
of that fool brother of hers. Are you not 
party members? What good is the Party 
if not for such occasions? Think hard and 
find a way.” 

“All right, Auntie dear, I will think 
about it.” 

Levon rubbed his forehead in his effort 
to recollect a name he had heard two years 
ago. And he remembered it. 


The representatives of the seven com- 
panies of the town’s political unit—the Go- 
mideh—had been invited to a consultation 
meeting. The representative of the Gomi- 
deh, Unger Aslan, explained the purpose 
of the meeting. 


“Each company should stage a public 
function drawn on its own talents. Let 
all come forth and speak whatever they 
can do. A lecture, a party, a play, a dance, 
a raffle, an outing party, or a motion pic- 
ture. Let each show its talents and skill. 
We must inject life into our ranks. That is 
the reason why our Gomideh called this 
meeting. We have such talents in each 
company, good musicians, good recitation- 
ists. If you wish, we can unite the talent 
of all the companies and produce a collec- 
tive function.” 

Unger Levon Nadirian, who was the 
representative of Masis Company, asked 
for the floor. 

“Ungers, I can tell you this in behalf of 
our company. We are ready to stage a 
play. A little while ago Unger Aslan sug- 


gested a beautiful, and at the same time 
a highly practical idea that we should 
make this affair a collective effort. I fully 
agree with him. As I said, our Masis Com- 
pany is willing to initiate a magnificent 
play. But it is highly desirable that all the 
companies assist us.” 

“Gladly, gladly,” there were shouts from 
all sides, “we are willing to help you.” 

“As you know Ungers,” Levon con- 
tinued, “we are not many, scarcely ten of 
us. Whereas it is quite possible we should 
produce a play which will require a much 
larger number of actors.” 

“Whether large or small, we are ready 
to cooperate with the Ungers of your 
company. We are ready, we are ready.” 

“Thank you, Ungers, for this your warm 
and sincere willingness. At the same time, 
however, I feel constrained to tell you that 
the selection of the particular play to be 
presented must be reserved for the Masis 
Company.” 


“Very well, very well, we will leave 
whole thing to you. Choose whatever play 
you wish. Do as you see fit.” 

“What if there should be words after- 
wards? If you should criticize? If you are 
not pleased with the play?” 

“No, no, no, Unger Levon. We have con- 
fidence in you.” 

When the meeting was adjourned and 
the Ungers were dispersed, Aslan became 
interested. “Unger Levon,” he said, “it was 
my impression that you already have made 
up your mind about the play. It seems it 
is taken from our contemporary life. What 
is the title of the play?” 

“Ideal Love.” 

It sounds dramatic. Who is the author if 
I may ask. Is it a translation or an original 
play?” 

“It is an original play. Some other time 
we will talk about it. Now I am in a hurry 
to go some place. Good by.” 
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Levon Nadirian made straight for the 
home of Bagtik Kalabaniantz, despite the 
fact that it was past ten. 


“Hello, Unger Bagtik. I am glad you 
have not retired yet. We just got through 
our meeting, and in view of the urgency 
of the situation, I did not want to wait 
until tomorrow before seeing you. It was 
a meeting of the representatives and the 
commanders of the companies and we 
passed important decisions. I came to tell 
you, so you will know, Marquis Jan.” 


Bagtik was reserved and cold. He looked 
silently at Levon. The old wound was 
sticking out its horns. 

“I felt it my fraternal duty to come to 
you personally and tell you about the 
decision which pertains strictly to you.” 


“How could it pertain to me?” Bagtik 
was unsettled. “What have I done?” Levon 
smiled. “Man alive,” he said, “one would 
think we have suspended you from the 
organization. On the contrary we have 
thought of your interests, it is your name 
we want to exalt. I am sure you will be 
very happy when you know the truth. 
Your wish has come true, Unger Jan, your 
old, old wish.” 


Bagtik’s eyes blinked, his cheeks flushed, 
even his closely-knit eyebrows made an 
effort to separate. To tell the truth he could 
not understand what Levon was talking 
about, but nevertheless the flicker of a 
dim surmise stirred inside him. Was it not 
true that he had had a secret wish? To see 
his tragedy play staged, himself to be 
present to see and rejoice in the glory of 
his own creation. 


He stirred in his chair from impatience. 
He looked to this side and to the other, 
but his ears were pricked toward his Un- 
ger. But when he heard the word “play” 
he was completely confounded. He turned 
his head to the right and the left in his 
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effort to hide his emotion. His heart was 
pounding furiously. 

“Yes, Unger, I myself made the proposi- 
tion and all the Ungers unanimously accep- 
ted my plan. I had made up my mind from 
the beginning as to what play we should 
stage. Then I presented it to the Gomideh. 
I gave the title of the play, “Ideal Love.” 

Bagtik blushed to the tips of his eye- 
brows. His joy was both great and at the 
same time oppressive and confusing. His 
neck sank into his shoulders and the chair 
underneath him creaked noisily. His eyes 
opened wide, his lips trembled. 

“So that, Marquis Jan, we must set to 
work as soon as possible. Tomorrow night 
I will call a meeting of our company, and 
there, we shall give our official decision. 
And now, let me have ‘Ideal Love.’ 
What a happy title you have chosen! I will 
read it from end to end this very night so 
that I may divide the parts. Let me have 
it, Unger Jan, let me have it. I have no 
doubt you have written a highly successful 
piece. But if there should be spots here 
and there, we will sit together, put our 
heads together, and touch them: up. You 
yourself will see what a wonderful piece 
will come out of it. Now let me have the 
play.” 

Hesitatingly, swayingly, Bagtik thought 
for a long time. He was flattered by the 
words of Levon, and yet he could not rid 
himself of the old smart in his heart. 
He also had a doubt. Were his Unger’s 
assurances really sincere? 

“Come now, let’s have it, don’t refuse, 
Marquis dear.” 

Finally Bagtik took out his manuscript 
from the chest and handed it to Levon. 

“I beg of you, Unger, be careful that 
you do not lose it, and that the pages are 
not torn. You know, it is precious to me 
as the light of my eyes.” 


~~ ~~. ~ 
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Levon Nadirian set to work with great 
enthusiasm. He assembled his amateurs 
and divided the parts. The rehearsals were 
begun. There were the discontented, the 
doubters. “What a crazy piece you have 
chosen and who is the author?” But Levon 
reassured the discontents, “It is a very 
fine piece, you will know later.” 

On a few billboards they posted notices 
with large letters: “Coming, a deeply 
moving artistic drama. The author's name 
will be announced in time.” And one Sun- 
dany regular billboard notices appeared 
with the title of the play and the full name 
of the author, Bagtik Kalabaniantz. 

Ungers, acquaintances, neighbors and 
customers, surprized and highly amused, 
started to ridicule and crack jokes. 

“You blockhead of a Marquis de La- 
grange, you think you can keep pace with 
the caravan with your lame donkey?” 

“You idiot, what makes you think you 
can write a play? Why don't you stick to 
your shoe patching?” 

Bagtik did not mind either their raillery 
or their sharp sarcasm. He heard what all 
they said in his face or in his back. And 
that was all. Neither a displeasure, nor a 
word, nor an argument. It seems the rail- 
lery was not meant for him but for some- 
one else who was not there. Silently he 
went about his daily work. 

Only on his return home in the evenings 
he would eat his supper hastily and then 
would rush to the school hall where the 
rehearsals were held. This happened almost 
every evening. At the hall, in the rear of 
the back stage, and sometimes on the 
stage, congregated people of all sort who 
had no connection with the play, mingling 
with the actors. It was difficult to tell who 
was reciting his role, who was carrying on 
a conversation, who was gossiping, or who 
was laughing out loud. Levon, as the Dir- 
ector (that was the way it was announced 


on the printed notices), chided them. 
Often he would shout, “Enough of this, 
you are disturbing the rehearsal. Let all 
stragglers step out.” 

And yet, no remonstrance availed, on the 
contrary, at every new rehearsal, fresh 
noise makers swelled the ranks of the fun 
lovers. 

There was also an accelerated tempo in 
the department of complaints—the mut- 
terers, the critics, and the discontented, all 
addressed at Levon Nadirian, for having 
selected “such a stupid play.” 

The rehearsals followed each other every 
evening, often lasting into the late hours of 
the night. Levon made the actors sweat it 
out and himself was all in from too much 
talking and shouting. The rehearsals were 
a veritable crucifixion for him. But his 
ordeal never weakened his will power nor 
his enthusiasm. He had a definite objective, 
and therefore, he breasted all the obstacles 
in his path. He loved Aregnaz and he 
would stop at nothing to attain her. 

There was no printing press in the town 
and the mischievous boys were tearing the 
notices so carefully prepared. Levon was 
obliged to write new notices in his own 
handwriting. He himself issued the tickets, 
and kept all the acounts of the venture. 

None of the Ungers of the Masis Com- 
pany lifted a finger to lighten the burden 
of their commander, despite their promises 
of eager support at the outset of the project. 
They now attended the rehearsals to join 
the cohorts of fun makers. 

As the day of the presentation ap- 
proached, the discontent among the Ung- 
ers became even more intense. Unger Aslan 
even wanted to raise the question of 
putting a stop to the rehearsals of “Ideal 
Love” and work on another piece, but his 
effort was shattered by Levon’s stubborn- 


ness. 


A new and unexpected development lent 
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force to the cause of the discontented. On 
the eve of the presentation of the play, the 
latest issue of the provincial newspaper ar- 
rived which included a special correspoad- 
ence, sent from Mughtusapat which read: 

“With the participation of the local high- 
ly selective talent, and under the gracious 
directorship of the well known specialist 
Mr. Levon Nadirian, a dramatic tragic 
play will be presented here, entitled ‘Ideal 
Love, or ‘Monster Parents’, whose author 
is Mr. Bagtik Kalabaniantz, one of our 
young promising writers. The entire com- 
munity is excited and highly elated.” 

The correspondence was signed Agam- 
emnon, but every one knew that the writer 
was Nadirian himself. It was he who 
always wrote under Greek or Latin pen- 
names. 


“You have trespassed all bounds of de- 
cency, Unger Levon,” Aslan protested, 
highly disturbed. “This thing you have 
done is plain buffoonery, it is disgraceful. 
The discontent was bad enough without 
this shameful act.” 


All the same, it was a full house which 
greeted the players on the opening night 
of the play. Such a crowd had never been 
seen in the annals of local dramatics. Old 
and young, literates or illiterates, all had 
thronged the school hall. And all were in 
high spirits. Exclamations and laughter. 
Applause, even before the curtain opened. 

The play started but the tumult of the 
spectators never stopped. And the first act 
scarcely over the rafters rang with the ap- 
plause, calling for the author. 

“Marquis de Lagrange, Marquis de La- 
grange!” 

The calls were repeated at the end of 
Act two, with the same tumult and intensi- 
ty. It was only after the third act that, sur- 
rounded by the actors, the prompter, and 
reinforcements from the audience, the au- 
thor ascended the platform. 
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The hall was ringing with the applause 
and the shouts. It was like a vast stormy 
sea. Bagtik, however, was unpurturbed 
amid the tumult. Only his face, immobile 
and serious, was pale. And against this 
background of pallor, his nose loomed 
more prominent and his eyebrows looked 
thicker. 

The play was over, and the time was late 
in the night, and yet the hall was not 
emptied. At backstage, the fun makers, 
clustered around the author, were lavish- 
ing their congratulations. 


“Good morning, brother. I could not 
wait any longer, so I've been waiting at 
your door until you awoke. I have come 
to congratulate you and to kiss you. I am 
so happy for you.” 

The girl threw her arms around her 
brother's neck with an affection so bold 
he had not seen in years and for which 
he had longed so much. 

Bagtik who would give his very life 
for his loved ones, with the affection of 
the big brother kissed his sister on the 
eyes, the cheeks and the forehead . . . He 
loved Aregnaz warmly, was proud of her 
beauty, and always looked with pleasure 
on her slender figure. 

“Brother, you can’t imagine how happy 
I am. My heart is fluttering from joy. I 
think some great happiness will come to us, 
to you, to our home, to me,” 

Aregnaz cheeks flushed and her lips 
trembled. Her eyes, more inflamed with a 
burning query and a profound longing, 
filled with distant calls, and yet hesitant 
and timorous, were fixed on her brother’s 
face, as if to say, “Is it not so, brother? Now 
you will? Now you will .. .” 

She wanted to say something, the thing 
which was stirring in her heart day and 
night. 
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“Brother, now you will?” The words 
flew from the depths of her soul. 

But that was all Aregnaz could say out 
loud. Her throat was constricted, and 
suddenly she burst into tears. 

Bagtik smiled, and tenderly embracing 
his sister, said, “Now I will. Now it will be 
well.” 

oe 


The town finally quieted down. Even 
the most fanatical jokers forgot all about 
the “Ideal Love.” The rehearsals of a new 
play were begun. Bagtik had his role in it. 

“Marquis, tone down that sentence a 
little bit.” 

“Marquis Jan, copy this role for me.” 

He attended the rehearsals conscierti- 
ously as before and carried out all his 
assignments. No refusal, no complaint. Life 
had resumed its former normal course. 
Only Bagtik, formerly taciturn, was even 
more so now. This seriousness was notice- 
able in his walk and stance, something 
which was not missed by the observers. 

“Our Marquis has taken airs unto him- 
self.” one of the amateurs observed, “it 
seems he is a great playwright.” 

“A playwright? Don’t be foolish. Doesn't 
the fool see that the thing was a joke, and 
not a play?” 

The derider was Levon Nadirian. It was 
he who had toiled for weeks to make the 
play a success. But in the end, when the 
occasion called for, he ridiculed it, even 
if ever so cautiously. He made his ridicule 
in a manner which was well concealed, 
lest it reach the ear of the Marquis. 

“The jackass!” 

All the same his Aunt was once again 
sent to the home of Bagtik. “This will be 
the third time,” complained Mrs. Siran- 
oush. “I had sworn never to set foot in 
that home again, but it seems to me the 
shoemaker must have changed his opposi- 


tion by now. He is beholden to you. If it 
were not for you...” 

“All right, Auntie, all right,” Levon inter- 
rupted her with a whimsical smile. “I too, 
think that the path is now clear.” 

It was Sunday, toward evening. The 
mother and the son were at home. Aregnaz 
had gone to see a motion picture with her 
brother Alec. 

“Good evening, Khatun Kikir. Good 
evening Mr. Bagtik. How are you today? 
You must be very happy over your great 
luck.” 

They talked on generalities for some 
time until the question came to Aregnaz. 

“I am hopeful that you will give me an 
affirmative answer this time, both mother 
and son.” 

Khatun Kikir looked anxiously, almost 
beseechingly, at her son. Bagtik tried to 
hold a solemn face for a moment, but fi- 
nally he relented and smiled. 

@ 


The official engagement ceremony was 
held at the home of the girl. Bagtik spent 
money lavishly to make his hespitality 
complete. Invited guests, orch --: 2, and 
plenty of food and drinks. He «. -d2 his 
sister, and he was fully up to his responsi- 
bility as the provider of the home. 

After the engagement, it was decided to 
wait for six months, the customary interval, 
before the wedding. 

“Mother dear, prepare a good dowry for 
our Aregnaz and don't think about the 
cost. Thank God, I am making good money, 
I have neither pain in my eye nor my hand 
trembles. Let no man think that she is the 
daughter of a common family.” 


@ 
Bagtik was happy. And having acquired 
a new zest, serious and persistent, he 
started to write a new play. Every even- 


ing, when there were no rehearsals he 
would sit at his desk and think and write. 
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Pages were filled, personae dramatis came 
and vanished. Scenes followed one an- 
other, and acts were completed. The new 
manuscript was bulk, as the one before, 
only this time, instead of the yellow, Bag- 
tik had chosen a green jacket. He made 
the choice of the color after much think- 
ing, with pleasure, and with a veil of mys- 
tery. One day he had heard that green is 
the color of the poets. 


He was rooted before his desk late in 
the nights, making it often necessary to 
fill his lamp with new fuel. Some nights 
he worked until daylight. His mother com- 
plained that he would tire himself and 
grow weak. His sister Aregnaz joined in 
the remonstrances. 

“Don’t work yourself to death, Brother, 
you wrote one and staged it. That is 
enough.” 


Always silent and serious, Bagtik paid 
no heed to these remonstrances. His en- 
thusiasm did not diminish. And as he had 
done before, so now he read long pages 
from his manuscript to his mother and sis- 
ter. 

“Is it not fine writing, Mama? Areg?” 

Khatun Kikir smiled tenderly. A plain 
woman, she could scarcely read and write. 
She understood nothing of letters and lit- 
erature. Only she was happy that her son 
had become a noted figure in the town. 
But at the same time she was worried that 
he was wearing himself down physically. 

As to Aregnaz, she expressed no opinion, 
she only smiled enigmatically. She was an 
intelligent gi:1, a lover of books, and a girl 
of good taste, so she understood why Lev- 
on had staged the Ideal Love.” She loved 
her brother dearly yet she also realized 
that the play was a farce. 

The new play was completed. A drama 
in five acts and eight scenes. Title, “Infer- 
nal Terror.” 

Bagtik carefully wrapped his new opus 
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in clean paper and took it to Levon “This 
one is better than the other, Unger,” he 
said with animation. “It will make a won- 
derful presentation. Read it, then the two 
of us will decide together what changes 
we will make.” 

Embarrassed and helpless, Levon now 
looked at the thick green folio and now at 
the nose of Bagtik. He did not know 
whether to blurt out what was in his mind 
or to smile or to laugh. He was not even 
hearing what all Bagtik was saying. To 
him, this was the beginning of a most un- 
pleasant, a most serious situation from 
which he could not easily extricate him- 
self. “Areg Jan,” he said to himself, “Knock 
some sense into this fool brother of yours. 
I can never repeat that first scandal.” 

“I will leave the manuscript with you. 
You read it by tomorrow night. I will come 
again tomorrow night.” 

“All right, Bagtik.” 

“Or, if you like, you come to our home.” 

“Very well, very well.” 

“We will have dinner together and we 
will discuss the play, we will divide the 
parts.” 

“Very well, very well, very well.” 

“Good by, for the present.” 

“Good by, good by.” 

After the departure of the Marquis Lev- 
on hit the ceiling. Purple with anger, he 
picked up the green jacketed folio, thumb- 
ed the pages, shoved it back in its place, 
then sank into his chair, utterly despairing, 
and trembling from anger. And all the 
words which a little while before he was 
uttering in his mind, he now exploded 
with a loud shout. 

“Impossible, impossible, Areg. Don’t ask 
this of me.” 

It was now two months before the wed- 
ding. Levon had started to make radical 
changes in his home. Carpenter and paint- 
er worked feverishly day and night. A 
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completely new set of furniture had to 
replace the old—costly arm-chairs, beds, 
chandeliers, rugs,. and ornaments. How 
many times he had made the rounds of 
the stores with Areg, to please her taste 
and her selections. 

Levon was young. He had fallen in love 
with this sweet, black-eyed girl, and, since 
the engagement, had filled his heart and 
soul with her looks, smiles and kisses. But 
if now . 

But if now this fool shoud suddenly take 
a stubborn turn, Areg? 


Two days later Bagtik called on him, a 
quizzical earnestness on his face. 

“Hello.” 

“Welcome, a thousand welcomes. How 
is everything with you?” 

“Fine, fine. I waited for you yesterday 
but you did not show up.” 

“Well, I thought it was somewhat in- 
definite as to which of us was to call on 
the other.” 

“No, it was not that way. First I said I 
would come to you, then I said you could 
come to us, have supper, and then we 
would discuss the manuscript.” 

“Ah yes, Bagtik, you are right. It com- 
pletely slipped my mind. A thousand par- 
dons. You know how it is. I am so busy 
these days. Run here, run there. If one of 
these days we have you engaged to a girl 
you will understand my plight. Is it not 
so, Marquis Jan?” 

With an effort at cheerfulness, Levon 
gave Bagtik a friendly pat on the shoulder, 
he cracked a joke, and tried to divert the 
conversation. But Bagtik, jutting out his 
nose, immobile and persistent, reverted 
back to his pet topic. 

“Did you read the whole of it” 

“The whole of it? No, not the whole of 
it. It is such a big project, Bagtik dear. 
Give me a little more time.” 


“Tomorrow?” 

“Mmm! At least a few more days. After 
working the whole day, I am so tired in 
the evenings. These is three days and I 
have not even taken Areg to a show. Be 
patient, Marquis Jan. I will read it. I will 
read this new creation of yours. Those few 
scenes I read yesterday after you left were 
wonderful. Positively enthralling.” 

Bagtik smiled, despite his will to pre- 
serve his seriousness to the last. 

“The rest are even better,” he smiled 
again, “I want to see this play staged before 
the wedding.” 

“That's impossible, Marquis Jan. There 
are fifty two days left before the wedding, 
think of it, how can we find time to busy 
with the play? This play of yours is too 
intricate and valuable to be rushed. It will 
be a pity if we give it a slipshod treatment. 
Both the work will suffer and it will not 
be good for your prestige.” 

Levon followed up his argument. He 
had at last found the way to extricate him- 
self from a delicate and nerve wracking 
situation in which he had been flounder- 
ing ever since he saw the green folio. 

Bagtik was a very stubborn fellow but 
he somehow saw the wisdom of Levon’s 
reasoning. 

“All right then,” he said pontifically. 
“We will stage the play after the wedding.” 
@ 

The wedding feast was highly successful. 
There was no limit to Levon’s happiness. 
So too Bagtik. He danced, sang, drank 
wine and whiskey, and cracked jokes. He 
was marrying off his beloved sister. How 
could he help being happy? 

The wedding over, life resumed its nor- 
mal course. Weeks passed. And yet Levon 
made no move about the play. Bagtik’s 
face began to cloud again. 

“Ach, Marquis Jan, please forgive me, 
I haven’t got around to your play yet. Let's 
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not be in a hurry, dear Bagtik. We will 
talk about it, we will, we will.” 

Another time Levon offered another 
reason to justify his delay. And this con- 
tinued for some time. He often called on 
his mother in law with Areg and his Aunt 
Siranoush. Bagtik, in turn, reciprocated the 
courtesy by calling on them together with 
his mother. They talked about a thousand 
and one things. Levon was fond of telling 
stories, an adept in entertainment. But 
there was not a single word about the new 
play, nor even a hint. It seemed he had 
forgotten the green folio for good. 

“By the way, Levon, what happened to 
that thing? .. .That matter?” 

“What matter?” 


“My play “The Infernal Terror’?” 

“Ah yes, I am glad you mentioned it. I 
have been so busy day and night. A newly 
married man, a new life, a new outlook, 
and what have you. And I am really de- 
lightfully surprised, Bagtik, how well Areg 
is managing the house, as if she were a 
housewife of years of experience. Yes in- 
deed, yes indeed! Don’t you worry, your 
play will not be lost. I have securely hid- 
den it in my desk, just like the light of my 
eyes. I will return it to you intact, when- 
ever you want it. Yes?” 


Bagtik said nothing more that day, nor 
the days and the weeks that followed. He 
resolved to wait. He was stubborn and he 
kept silent for a long time. But in that 
silence he felt the resurgence of his old 
rancor. 

2 


His hammer, tuk tuk tuk, pounded on 
the small wooden nails as he mended the 
old shoes or made new ones. He was now 
deeply immersed in his work. The only 
thing, he no longer whistled his Persian 
melodies. Tuk, tuk, tuk, the hammer kept 
pounding. 

Suddenly the door of his shop opened 
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and in rushed noisily Garbis the barber 
who, like Bagtik, was a lover of the theater. 

“At last, at last!” his voice rang cheerily. 
“Soon we will resume the rehearsals. We 
had missed it, eh what? No dramatics for 
more than a half year. Levon told me yes- 
terday as I was giving him a haircut. It 
won't be long now.” 

Bagtik laid his hammer aside, stuck up 
his nose, and waited eagerly for what more 
the Barber had to say. He coughed and 
shifted in his chair. He was about to rise 
to his feet. Surely, surely, it was about the 
“Infernal Terror.” 

“We are going to present Schiller’s “Rob- 
bers.’ Splendid, splendid!” 


gR 

Levon assigned the roles, including Bag- 
tik. 

“Marquis Jan, this is your role. Copy it, 
and learn it by heart. There are some other 
roles which you must copy, but you can 
take your time about it. No need of hurry- 
ing.” 

Bagtik silently learned his lines which 
were trival. He copied the other roles. The 
rehearsals began and continued regularly a 
few times a week. 

“Marquis, put a little more life into it. 
You talk as if you were a sick man. A little 
more lively, lively, Bagtik.” 

And the rehearsals continued with the 
customary gusto, just like in the old days. 

Schiller’s play was staged and the ama- 
teurs of Mughtusapat did another play, a 
translation, once again under the “gracious 
directorship of the talented Director Mr. 
Levon Nadirian.” And again and again 
not a word was heard about the “Infernal 
Terror..” Bagtik stubbornly kept sulking. 

However, his mother noticed that her 
son was somewhat grudging in his calls 
on his sister and lately he had put a stop 
to it. 

“Son,” she pleaded anxiously, “why don’t 
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you call on your sister? She was asking for 
you today. She has missed you.” 

And every time the mother put the ques- 
tion Bagtik looked aside and sulked. 

At the end of the ninth month of the 
marriage Areg gave birth to a child. 

“Congratulations, son, may the light 
shine in your eye. Now you are an uncle. 
You must go and see him. He is a lovely 
baby, the image of your sister.” 

But even this mother’s plea failed to 
budge Bagtik. The mother could not un- 
derstand the cause of this indifference of 
her son toward his sister whom, she knew, 
he loved dearly. 

Weeks passed and Areg herself came 
over with the bay, happy and gay. Bagtik 
embraced his sister fondly. 


“Brother, see how cute he is, see how he 
is staring at you with a look of wonder?” 

Bagtik caressed the baby’s little chin 
with his thick finger and smiled. Itsy, 
bitsy, witsy. He played with the baby, he 
laughed, talked long with Areg and his 
mother. But when Areg asked why he did 
not come to see her Bagtik instantly clam- 
med up. Mother and daughter looked at 
each other. They could not understand 
what had happened to Bagtik. 


One evening, after the supper, Bagtik 
remained rooted at his desk. The Mother 
was busy in the kitchen. cleaning pots and 
pans while Alec was reading a book after 
he had finished his homework. The only 
thing which broke the silence was the 
whisking sounds from the kitchen. Stick- 
ing out his nose, Bagtik was staring now at 
the ceiling, now at the walls, now the 
winddows, and now at the furniture, or his 
little brother poring on his book. He could 
not concentrate on any thing. Some thing 
was stiring in his head. 

A few days before he had had a dream 
in which he had found himself in the pos- 


session of a priceless treasure and evil men 
were trying to take it away from him. 

The thought tormented him, and finally 
Bagtik sprang to his feet with such a sud- 
den charge that Alec was startled. 

“Where are you going, Borther?” 

“I am going somewhere, I will soon be 
back.” 

He picked up his hat and ran out in such 
a hurry that it seemed he was late for some 
urgent appointment. There was nervous- 
ness and crisis in his exit. 

He headed straight for his sister's home. 
Areg, who opened the door, was delighted 
tosee her brother and embraced him warm- 
ly, with longing. 

“At last, brother, you have come to see 
me. Levon, Levon,” she called, “come over, 
Bagtik has come. Imagine, Bagtik.” 

“Hurray, hurray!” Levon was effusive 
in his ejaculations as he stepped out of his 
bedroom, just dressed. “Marquis Jan! A 
thousand welcomes. Areg Jan, quick, bring 
us a shot of cognac and let us drink to your 
Brother. Boy, am I glad to see you under 
our roof.” 

“At last, at last,” Areg ran to bring the 
drinks. 

“Take a seat, dear Marquis, come let us 
sit together and have a heart to heart talk.” 

Levon took him by the arm and gently 
drew him toward the sofa but Bagtik 
would not move. His firmness was eloquent, 
as if to say, “I have not come here to sit 
down, I’m here on business.” 

“Why are you staring at me like that? 
Sit down, Bagtik.” 

“No, thank you. I have come for that 
thing.” 

“What thing? Ah yes, your manuscript. 
Don’t worry, Marquis Jan, I have not lost 
it. Man alive, why are you so disturbed? 
Haven't I told you that I would take good 
care of it like the light of my eye?” 

“Let me have it,” Bagtik snapped testily. 
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“I certainly will return it, Marquis Jan. 
Do you want it now?” 

“Right now.” 

“This minute?” 

“This very minute. 

Controlling his mirth, and assuming an 
injured look, Levon took out the manuscript 
from his drawer. “Here it is,” he said, “I am 
returning it intact, Marquis Jan. Since you 
have insisted, I have no moral right to hold 
it. Thine unto thee I return. Check it well 
lest a page or a line be missing.” 

Having missed the sarcasm, and still sus- 
picious, Bagtik moved toward Levon to 
retrieve his folio as soon as possible. With 
quivering hands, and pantingly, he mech- 
anically opened it, thumbed the pages. 
Then he suddenly blushed and put the 
folio in his armpit. 

“Thank you, and I beg your pardon,” he 
muttered in a trembling voice, then rush- 
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ing to the door, “Good by,” he said and 
was off. 

Areg returned with the drinks and the 
appetizers, but her brother already was 
gone. 


Bagtik relapsed into his old sulking. 
Neither the importunities of his mother 
nor his sister's tears availed. Levon called 
on him from time to time but Bagtik Kal- 
abaniantz would not talk to him. A plain 
“Welcome” and a plain “Goodby”, and that 
was all. 

Khatun Kikir, Areg, and Alec could not 
figure it out. But strangest of all, the thing 
which astonished his friends and equaint- 
ances was that Marquis stopped going to 
the rehearsals and stopped taking part in 
dramatics. He also put an end to copying 
roles. 
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@ PART II OF A TRUE STORY: 


THE VOICE 
OF THE BLOOD 


AGHAVNI 


From Nurse to Superintendant 


I was twelve years old at the time of 
my reunion with my aunt after the bloody 
trail of the exile. And while the affection 
which my aunt expended upon me was be- 
yond reproach, nevertheless my entire stay 
of eight months in Adapazar, I must say, 
as not untouched by my sad moments. I 
had managed to recover my memory and 
my consciousness completely in a very 
short time. And yet I seemed to be wan- 
dering in a lost world. I used to sit by the 
hour in our ruined orchard, weeping, and 
crying loud the names of my Grand- 
mother and my father. At times I walked 
down to our old school, trying in those 
ruined classrooms to locate the old seats 
which I and my little sister Shakeh used to 
occupy. The recollection of Shakeh nearly 
drove me to madness, and, considering my- 
self personally gulity for her loss, I used to 
shower myself with self-recriminations, and 
I would clench my teeth until my lips bled 
from the uoconscious .tension. Finally, 
when I was free of all probing eyes, I 
would throw myself on some rock and cry 
my heart out with pitious screams. 

Finding me in this disconsolate state 
each day my aunt’s sons would pick me up 
and take me back home where they tried 
to comfort me with hopes of an eventual 
discovery of my little sister and the hap- 
piness which thereafter awaited me. Seeing 
that all such efforts were in vain, my aunt, 
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however, after consultation with men of 
experience, decided to move me to a school 
for girls, and accordingly, I was first sent 
to the American school for girls in Ismidt 
and then in Istanbul. 

And actually, in a comparatively short 
time at the girls school I recovered my 
peace of mind and soon won the reputa- 
tion of an attentive student, enjoying the 
love of all, and especially the object of the 
affection of the teachers. 

As I grew older, however, a new type 
of suffering impinged itself upon my con- 
sciousness. It was with a certain sense 
of dread that I approached my mirror each 
morning to fix my hair as I watched the 
blue marks of the tattoo which would mar 
the beauty of my face forever. Like indeli- 
ble brands, each day and each moment, to 
the end of my life, they would remind me 
of the terrors of my exile days. 

For hours I would stand in front of my 
mirror, tears rolling down my cheeks, and 
clinging to the possibility of a miracle, 
finally I would kneel at my bed and offer 
my prayers. 

As time passed, the thought of getting 
rid of those marks became an obcession 
with me, a strange premonition having 
supplied me the necessary will power. At 
that young age I decided to study the 
sciences, to read, to travel the world, to 
become a scientist, a physician. Then I 
would be cleansed of my spots, a full grown 
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respected woman, ready to serve my na- 
tion and mankind. 


The school had its clinic with a perman- 
ent nurse to attend the patients, and a 
physician who made his call once a week. 
I made it my business to spend my off 
moments here and volunteer my services, 
thus winning the sympathy of the. nurse. 
When I had gained sufficient confidence, 
one day I asked her to show my marks to 
the Doctor and see if he could do anything 
for me. 


The very next day the Doctor sent for 
me and when I presented myself I was so 
excited I could not restrain my tears. A 
kind, patriotic man, he talked long to me, 
comforted me, and told me not to con- 
sider my marks as an insult, but, on the 
contrary, to regard them as the symbol of 
our people’s martyrdom and he, added 
“there are thousands like you and they all 
are our worshipful sisters.” 

The thing which mattered to me, how- 
ever, was to know if there wasn’t a way 
of removing my tattoo marks and the Doc- 
tor promised to consider the matter. This 
assurance coupled with his cordial attitude 
emboldened me, by degrees, to become the 
assistant of the nurse, thus offering me an 
opportunity to serve my unfortunate sisters. 


As if my tribulations of the deportation 
years were not enough, a new blow from 
an unexpected direction came finally to 
shatter my last hopes. As a result of the 
Kemalist movement and the ensuing Greco- 
Turkish war the surviving Armenians had 
been subjected to new perils. And one 
black day news arrived that the Armenian 
population of my home town of Adapazar 
had been subjected to the rigors of a new 
exile, having taken in its wake my guardian 
aunt and her childern. My source of sup- 
port thus having been cut off, I was in 
despair. I cried day and night and re- 
fused to attend classes any longer. I re- 
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fused the sympathy of my teachers and 
my fellow students. 


As I was bemoaning the ruins of my 
shattered world, one morning the Super- 
intendent of our school sent for me. I 
approached her with fear and trepidation, 
certain that she would dismiss me from 
school since I no longer could pay my tui- 
tion. However, to my great surprise, the 
Superintendent informed me that the 
School Board had decided to allow me to 
work my way through by serving my off 
hours at the school clinic. This providential 
arrangement took a big load off my shoul- 
ders. I was no longer abandoned. I would 
still receive my education and attain my 
final goals. 

After five years of working my way I 
completed my course at the school. By this 
time I was quite a young lady of seventeen, 
healthy and strong, and cherished by my 
teachers and schoolmates. Determined to 
continue my education, my teachers sug- 
gested that I make a direct appeal to Dr. 
Patrick, the Director of the American Col- 
lege for Girls of Arnavoud Keoy. 


This good, motherly woman cheerfully 
listened to my petition, took notes on my 
history and qualifications, and promised to 
do her best for me. She would send me 
definite word within a week. And actually 
she did keep her word. Within a week I 
was accepted at the Girls College, with an 
opportunity to work my way through. 


My college course lasted three years, 
however, just as I was about to take my 
preliminary examinations for the medical 
course, this branch of the American Uni- 
versity operating in Istanbul was closed 
as a result of Kemalist repressions. There- 
upon, at the suggestion of Dr. Patrick, 
out of two alternatives before me, I chose 
the career of a nurse. To this end I com- 
pleted a two year course at the former 
German Hospital of Serai Selvy in Istanbul, 
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an institution which was under the direct 
supervision of our college. 


In my Senior year twice I was sent 
abroad the, first in 1926 to Greece, and the 
second in 1927 to Bulgaria. These mis- 
sions, consisting of three students from the 
class, aimed to maintain a living tie with 
the nurses of other countres and to convey 
our impressions to the student body. 


It was in the days of 1926 that the most 
significant event of my life took form with 
the arrival of Dr. Post, famous surgeon, at 
our hospital from the United States. I at 
once called upon him and, with extraor- 
dinary boldness, begged him to operate 
on my face to eliminate the blue marks of 
the tattoo. Apparently the manner of my 
speaking, and my resolute tone impressed 
the great physician. He nevertheless ex- 
plained to me that he had come for only a 
short visit and that he had no intention 
of performing surgical operations. But 
when I explained to him the atrocities 
which had been committed by the Turks 
and toward which the whole civilized 
world had practically maintained an in- 
different stand, upon my further impor- 
tunities, explaining to him how much this 
thing meant to me, he finally agreed to 
perform the operation the very next day. 


A few days later when the last traces 
of the operation had healed my acquaint- 
ances and friends viewed with wonder how 
the blue marks, like a miracle, had disap- 
peared. For years I had been cut off from 
the social world, refusing to attend and 
to appear in public affairs lest I become 
the object of conspicuous notice because 
of my blue marks, but now I was just 
like everybody else, an accepted member 
of the social family, capable of looking 
people straight in the eye without being 
ashamed. I had the same impression as 
one blind from his birth when suddenly 
his eyes are opened and he sees the won- 


ders of nature for the first time. 

I served at the hospital of our school 
until 1929, meanwhile lecturing on hygiene 
in a number of schools. About this time 
the Director of our school offered me the 
proposition to move to Aleppo to assume 
the post of Assistant Director of Dr. Al- 
toonian’s Hospital. This offer awakened 
forgotten memories in my mind. It was 
here that I had spent the most bitter days 
of my childhood, and it was here that my 
life had been saved. Perhaps I also might 
find here my little sister Shakeh. For years, 
my letters and my advertisements in miss- 
ing columns of the newspapers had proved 
vain. Perhaps fate had ordained that I 
should go there in person, that again I 
should trek the trail of the exile in search 
of my worshipful sister. 

These prospects induced me to accept 
the providential offer and I soon was on my 
way to Aleppo. 


From Aleppo to Beirut 

Upon my arrival in Aleppo I first pre- 
sented myself to Dr. Altoonian and, after 
being briefed on my duties, I asked for a 
period of three days in which to rest and 
freshen up before assuming my duties, my 
real aim being to launch on an immediate 
search of my sister. 

I had great difficulty in finding Hamid 
Bey’s home, it being some eleven years 
since I had depatred from there. It was 
quite natural that they should not rec- 
ognize me. Hamid Bey had grown old and 
his wife’s hair was now graying. They 
looked at each other in surprise and em- 
barrassment as I tried to embrace them 
filially, and, unwilling longer to tax their 
patience, I told them that I was Mariam, 
the girl whom they had sheltered and 
cared for. Upon this revelation they pressed 
me to their bosom like my real parents. 

I recounted to them the details of my 
adventures from the time of my separa- 
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tion from them. I was sorry to hear that 
the Grandmother of the home had died 
three years before. They chided me for 
my failure to keep them informed of my 
life from the time of my separation. Their 
joy had no bounds when they heard I had 
moved to Aleppo as Assistant Director of a 
hospital. And when I told them part of my 
plan was to resume the search for my lost 
sister, Hamid Bey promised to accompany 
me as far as Bob to assist me in my search. 

The very next morning we left for Bob 
but our effort was in vain. We could not 
even find a clue which we could trace. I 
likewise appealed to the Armenian Prelacy, 
promising to make full financial remunera- 
tion to them should they be able to find 
my sister. 


The few months I spent in Aleppo were 
exceedingly sad days. The memories of 
the past, with all their suffering, haunted 
anew and tormented me, and when I de- 
spaired of ever discovering Shakeh, I de- 
cided to resign my post and move to the 
American Hospital of Beirut, my aim being 
to continue my education and to drown my 
sorrows in work and intellectual pursuit. 


Having moved to Beirut in the spring of 
1930, I took up the post of Assistant Chief 
of the Commissariat of the local American 
Hospital, meanwhile matriculating in sci- 
ence and Oriental history courses, and leav- 
ing my leisure hours for participation in 
sports. Endowed with a healthy and strong 
body from my childhood, I loved gym- 
nastics, and won medals in swimming, row- 
ing, and bicycle riding contests. In the 
course of time, having noticed administra- 
tive ability in me, the Directorate of the 
hospital entrusted me with the direction of 
the People’s Clinic. 


For eight years I served at this hospital 
on my twin posts. On my summer vaca- 
tions, twice, I visited Europe, the first in 
1938, and the second in 1936. I used these 


occasions to visit various hospitals, to study 
the latest technical innovations. 

In 1938 the Directorate sent me to Tripo- 
li to organize the therapeutical division of 
the noted surgeon Dr. Ninni’s hospital. I 
headed this department for fully two years 
when, in the fall of 1944 I received an in- 
vitation from the President of the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut to leave for 
Damascus to assume the directorship of 
the Department of the Nurses at the State 
University. 

Of all the offices I had occupied this 
latter was the most important post which 
was entrusted to me, being confined to 
an entirely new and Islamic setting. But, 
by now, quite an experienced girl, and fully 
the master of the Arabic language, I con- 
fronted the most responsible tasks with 
remarkable self-dssurance. 

The Medical University being close to 
our hospital, its Chancellor Dr. Abdul 
Kader E] Azm followed attentively my 
labors and expressed satisfaction over the 
acquired results. The hospital had three 
hundred beds which were always filled. I 
had to exert extraordinary effort the justify 
the confidence which had been reposed 
in me . 

One morning Husni Bey Sabah, the 
Dean of the Medical Department, called me 
on the telephone to be ready to accom- 
pany him to the home of Shukri Bey 
Kuwatli, the President of the Republic of 
Syria. The President was seriously ill and 
I had to stay with him until his recovery. 


I took care of President Kuwatly, day 
and night, for fully two months and His 
Excellency was so pleased with my serv- 
ice that, after his recovery, he sent me to 
Lebanon on a vacation. In Hamdoun I 
received an official writ and a medal of the 
Syrian Government in appreciation of my 
service. 

In the fall of the same year I returned to 
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Damascus to resume my former office. It 
was after this return that the most sig- 
nificant and legendary period of my life 
was to begin. 


I Recover My Sister 


One morning as I was about to start my 
lecture, two girl students from Aleppo ap- 
proached me and told me that their school- 
mate Leyla is sick, and that she cries con- 
stantly. Since I had not yet had the oc- 
casion to know each of my students by 
name I could not recall who Leyla was, 
but the moment I went to see her I in- 
stantly remembered that she was one of 
my most talented students. In particular, I 
had noticed that during the past few days 
she always approached me and made her 
questions with a sort of embarrassment. I 
approached her affectionately and asked 
her what was troubling her. For an answer, 
she suddenly burst into tears and fell upon 
my breast. Her schoolmates left the scene 
one by one, crying. This spectacle made 
me wander and my first impression was 
that the poor darling must have had some 
bad news from home. 

Suddenly Leyla raised her face, and sob- 
bing through her tears, she told me that I 
was her aunt. I did not at first understand 
and I made her repeat her words. For a 
moment I thought the poor girl was in a 
delirium, at once felt her pulse and found 
it normal. Leyla understood my concern 
and kneeling in her bed started to tell me 
her story. I listened to her deeply moved 
and shaking, and when she was through, I 
gathered her into my arms. 

Leyla told me that the first day she saw 
me she had been shocked by the remark- 
able resemblance she noted between me 
and her mother. Even from early childhood 
her mother had told her that she was an 
Armenian, and that she has lost her sister 
during the deportations. She told me that 
a voice of premonition had warned her that 


I was her lost aunt. She had studied me 
for whole year, my voice, my mannerisms, 
my features and they all had reminded her 
of her mother. This impression had been 
confirmed by her schoolmates from Aleppo. 
She had told her suspicions to her mother 
during her vacation to Aleppo. Her mother 
had paid no attention to her words, finding 
it difficult to imagine that her sister could 
have survived and could now occupy such 
a position. Leyla had insisted her suspicions 
could be true and had begged her mother 
to relate all the circumstances when she 
lost her sister. And yet, her efforts to recall 
the past had proved vain. She only re- 
membered that her name was Shakeh and 
her sister’s name was Aghavni. 


This last revelation convinced me that 
Leyla’s story could be true. And yet the 
fllicker of a suspicion persited in my mind. 
I was afraid I might become the victim of 
a confusion of names, might be subjected 
to new disappointments, and vainly to 
bleed anew the scarred wounds of my 
heart. 


I at once took Leyla to my room. Dur- 
ing my stay in Istanbul I had managed to 
find a kindergarten group picture which 
included my sister Shakeh. I had had a 
photographer magnify my sister's picture 
and had framed and hung it in my room. I 
showed the picture to Leyla. Excited be- 
yond measure, Leyla exclaimed that it 
was the image of her mother. I, too, for a 
moment, compared my sister's features 
with those of Leyla and detected certain 
similarities between the two. I could see 
that the poor darling was suffering in- 
wardly because of my persistence in doubt. 
My heart was pounding furiously and yet 
I could not display that infectious sincerity 
which the discovery of a loved one after 
twenty-nine long years should have en- 
tailed. 

Later at the classroom I noticed that the 
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sensational news had spread among the 
entire student body. I saw tears in all their 
eyes. Unable to control myself longer, I 
burst into tears and fell upon my desk. Just 
then the Director of the Hospital who had 
heard the news entered the classroom and, 
embracing me, gently led me to her of- 
fice. A little later, upon the arrival of the 
Physician-in-chief, it was decided that that 
very day I should leave with Leyla for 
Aleppo. They found it necessary to verify 
the matter as soon as possible to prevent 
further unnecessary suffering for me. 


The same evening we left for Aleppo, 
accompanied also by Sureya Hanum, the 
Deputy Director of the Hospital. Our 
journey lasted all night. On the way we 
arranged that, upon arrival at Aleppo, 
Leyla would first go home and prepare 
her mother for our meeting while we 
checked in at the Hotel Baron. 

My waiting moments for the return of 
Leyla were endless hours of suspense and 
anguish. When she finally return she 
was accompanied by her brother, a lad 
who dimly reminded me of the image of 
my father. We took a taxi to my sister’s 
home, and, my God! we passed through 
the street of Hamid Bey’s house where I 
had lived for four years, and to think that 
I had been a neighbor of my sister for this 
long and yet I had been unaware of it! 


At the moment of my entry into the 
house I no longer could control myself, 
wanting to see my sister at once. I was 
now convinced that there no longer was 
any room for misunderstanding or mistake 
in this whole matter. Behold she stood 
there, surrounded by her seven children, 
her husband standing beside her, and that 
old woman seated at the corner, she surely 
must be her mother-in-law. I come closer, 
yes, it is she herself, grown, changed com- 
pletely, yet it is herself. The same eyes, the 
same sad look. I can no longer stand it. 


I hurl myself on her neck and our tears are 
mingled. We could not speak. Each word 
I tried to utter was chocked in my thre 

Her husband asked us to calm down. I 
embraced the little ones, one by one, and 
kissed them. Leyla, fallen upon the sofa, 
kept sobbing. I went over to her, took 
her in my arms tenderly, and caressed he: 
face while she smiled through her tears. 
She was happy byond limit, it was she who, 
after twenty-nine years of separation, re- 
united two lost sisters. It proved that my 
prayers had not been in vain, that I h: 
had a right to hope and wait. What hap- 
piness in the world could have matched 
mine at that moment. 

Then the lips of Leyla opened to pro- 
nounce the most sincere and authentic of 
all words. “Auntie,” she said, “do not be 
surprised. It was the VOICE OF THE 
BLOOD which spoke in me, the VOICF 
OF THE BLOOD which is the most pow- 
erful and the most unerring of all word 


The Epilogue 


My sister Shakeh, after our separation, 
had been more unfortunate than I. In the 
town of Bob, in the fall of 1915, when I 
had parted from her in search of bread, 
some gypsy women in passing had seen 
her and had dragged her along with them 
despite her childish importunities to re- 
turn her to her sister. They kept her in their 
dirty huts some distance from the town 
and forbade her to venture out. 

One morning when, seated in front of 
the hut, Shakeh was warming herself in the 
sun, a well-dressed young Turkish woman 
who was passing by, attracted by her lovely 
face and golden hair, asked her to what 
nationality she belonged. The young wom- 
an had been sent by the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of Aleppo to this region 
as an obstetrician. Her presence having 
hurried the gypsy women on the scene, she 
demanded that they deliver the little girl 
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to her so she could take her to Aleppo. The 
gypsy women, however, peremptorily re- 


fused and dragged the little girl back into 
the hut. ; 


The gypsy women, now alarmed, strictly 
forbade Shakeh to step out of the hut, and, 
further to disfigure her beauty, they pre- 
pared to tattoo her face. In the midst of 
these preparations two gendarmes ap- 
peared on the scene and took Shakeh to 
the police headquarters of Bob. The gypsy 
women, unwilling to part easily from their 
prey, followed the gendarmes and de- 
manded the girl back, arguing that they 
had bought her with money. 

It turned up that the young obstetrician 
who was called Hadji Zekiyeh, had made 
up her mind to take possession of the girl 
through the town authorities who denied 
the gypsy women’s protest and the next 
day Shakeh was moved to Aleppo. 


Zekiyeh was a widow with two sons, 
one eight year old Ali, and the other, Djelal, 
five years old. Shaekh spent a tranquil and 
comfortable childhood in this Turkish 
home, grew up with the children, and was 
regarded as the third child of the family. 
Here they gave her the Turkish name of 
Vadjiha, and presently she became a verita- 
ble little mistress of the house, taking care 
of the children back and forth to school 


during the absence on work of Zekiyeh 
Hanum. 


With the passage of the years, when 
Shakeh became fourteen, they married her 
to the Hanum’ older son Ali. From that day 
on a new life of suffering was opened for 
Shakeh. Ali was lazy, pleasure loving and a 
drunkard. His mother having provided for 
the family, he spent the whole day at the 
village coffee house. 

Years passed, and even at a compara- 
tively young age, Shakeh was the mother 
of seven children. The oldest was Leyla, 
now fifteen years old, a talented student 


| oe 


and the confidante of her mother. She knew 
that her mother was an Armenian. Leyla 
was both a daughter and a companion of 
her mother. Thus, gradually, a tolerable life 
was created for Shakeh. With the growing 
of the children, the husband gave up his 
drinking habits, took up a position in the 
town municipality, and became the pro- 
vider of the family. 

When Leyla was sixteen they decided to 
send her to the Nurses School in Damascus: 
to follow the profession of her Grand- 
mother, namely, to become a midwife. 


This was the story of my sister Shakeh 
to which I listened without interruption. 
The room is comparatively dim and Shakeh 
cannot see the infinite suffering which was 
pictured on my face, cannot see my tears 
which flow silently. As she tells her story J 
visualize my little sister the six year old 
Shakeh, the lively little girl with the kinder- 
garten red apron, the ornament of our 
home and the light of the eye of my par- 
ents. And now, twenty-nine years later, 2 
shattered life of childhood and youth, the 
wife of Ali Yavarmeh of Aleppo from whom 
she has had seven children, one after an- 
other. 

While she was recounting to me the story 
of her endless sufferings I was being tor- 
mented by the thought of what should 
be done to this wife of a Moslem who was 
my sister. How, and with what conscience 
could she be forced to separate from her 
seven children. How to be reconciled with 
2 situation with which she already had 
been identified, with which she had 


coalesced? 


This, indeed, was the tragedy of our 
sisters who disappeared on the road to 
deportation. The world shall never know 
the enormity of this our anguish. This 
legacy of Turkish barbarism : ould forever 
storm the souls of all men whose veins 
carry the Armenian blood. The Armenian 
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youth should never forget that, even now, 
he has thousands of blood sisters who 
languish in the Harems of Turkey and the 
Middle East. 

The nation which is deprived of the 
sense of honor is not worthy of survival. 

This evil inflicted upon us by the Turk 
should forever disturb our lives, until the 
final retribution. 

After a week’s stay with my sister, I 
took Leyla with me and returned to 
Damascus. 

As we journey, I find myself in the cen- 
ter of strange and conflicting emotions. Am 
I glad, or sad? For having discovered 
Shakeh I have difficulty in determining my 
exact reaction. Constantly I am the crux of 
conflicting moods. The joy of having found 
my sister is suddenly changed to sadness 
when I contemplate that she is forever 
lost to our family and our race. I even 
sin in thinking if it would not have beer 
a thousand times better had all the 
Shakeh’s of our deportation shared the fate 
of those who perished in the desert of 
Der-ez-Zor and we had been spared the 
painful sight of their presence before our 
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eyes. This thought brings tears to my 
eyes and plants itself on my heart as a 
perennial tormenting scourge. 

On the way, Leyla noticed my sadness 
and tried to cheer me up. The poor little 
darling thinks it is my separation from my 
sister which causes my change of mood. 
Leyla’s effusion, however, slowly infiltrates 
my heart, my face clears, and I feel like » 
light had shone in my mind. My lips move 
to utter to Leyla the sincerest and th- 
tenderest of all words. Why should I dark- 
en my thoughts with my pessimism any 
longer? I wanted to have my former Shakeh, 
and behold Leyla, her very image, a child 
and a sister at the same time. Why 
shouldn’t I concentrate on her the whole 
love and the affection of my heart? Why 
my longing from the depths of our tragic 
past, now suddenly aflame, should not now 
flutter and make happy this worshipful 
grandchild of our very own blood? 

In a moment, all these thoughts cleared 
my brain. I gathered Leyla in my arms, 
and, with infinite tenderness, pressed he~ 
to my heart. This, now, was my fate. Th~ 
purpose and the meaning of my life. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER IX (CONTINUED) 


The Last Kings 
Of the Hetumian Dynasty 
(1300-1342 ) 


Toward the end of the reign of Hetum 
II the prevailing balance of power was 
changed to the detriment of Armenia 
when the Mongols gradually were con- 
verted to Mohammedanism. In 1303 Oul- 
jaitou, the successor of Gazan Khan, 
attacked Aremenia with his Mongols, 
ravaged the Plain of Cilicia, and forced 
the Armenian king to withdraw to his 
shelter of the Taurus mountains. After the 
departure of the Mongols the Seljuks of 
the Sultanate of Iconium and the Mame- 
lukes of Egypt reoccupied the land to con- 
tinue the pillage. But King Hetum, at the 
head of his army, attacked the enemy as 
they were about to leave the country with 
their loot, inflicting upon them a bloody 
defeat. 7000 of the enemy fell on the 
battlefield and both the Sultan of Egypt 
and the Seljuk Turks were forced to sue 
for peace. ** 

Having lost the alliance of the Mongols 
Hetum sought a compensation in the 
West. Carried away by the illusion that 
they could gain the intervention of the 
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West where the authority of the Pope had 
begun to decline and newly-sprouting na- 
tional states were absorbed in their private 
interests, Hetum and his successors tried 
to enlist the active aid of Christianity by 
preparing the Armenian Church for Union 
with the Catholic Church. Hetum succeded 
in winning over to his view Catholicos 
Gregory VII Anavarzetsi, then he retired 
to the monastery, leaving the throne and 
the task of effecting the union of the two 
churches to his cousin Leon IV (1305- 
1307). But the Armenian people, passion- 
ately attached to the independence of the 
Church, rebelled against the movement, 
and, in a moment of stupid aberration, 
appealed to the Mongols who occupied 
the land and slew both Leon IV and 
Hetum II. 

Leon’s successor, his brother Oshin 
(1308-13820) was forced first to expel the 
Mongols from the land then he devoted 
his effort to the reorganization and the 
consolidation of the state. He rebuilt the 
fortifications and reorganized the army. To 
him we owe many beautiful edifices, such 
as the magnificent cathedral of Tarsus 
which exists to this day but converted into 
a mosque. 

In his foreign relations Oshin continued 
the policy of his predecessors in trying to 
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secure the active aid of the West. This 
orientation was marked by his marriages. 
He first married Isabelle Lusignan, the 
daughter of King Hugo III, then Joan of 
Anjou, the niece of King Robert of Napoli 
and daughter of Philip of Anjou who 
became Emperor of Byzantium. To pre- 
vent the people from rebeling, Oshin pur- 
sued the effort of union with the Catholic 
Church in a manner which was more dis- 
creet than his predecessors. 

His son and successor Leon V (1820- 
1342) was first obliged to suppress a re- 
bellion of nationalist elements who were 
displeased with the Latin character which 
the palace had acquired by virtue of royal 
marriages with Western and Catholic 
princesses. After squelching this rebellion 
Leon married the widow of King Henry 
II Lusignan. His next act was to meet a 
new attack of Nassar, the Sultan of Egypt. 

The latter, wishing to destroy the last 
Christian state which persisted in the 
coastal region of the East, a state which 
could become a valuable base for the West 
in case of a repetition of the Crusades and 
which posed as a perpetual menace to the 
Islam world, allied himself with the Sel- 
juk Turks and the Turcomans and invaded 
Armenia. Abandoned to her fate by 
Europe, Armenia once again was saved 
through the heroism of her people. Hidden 
in the mountains, the Armenian army sur- 
prized the Mameluke army in a defile and 
slaughtered it. *7 The Sultan now accepted 
a compromise peace. He consented to a 
fifteen year truce and promised to rebuild 
Lajazzo and the other Armenian fortresses 
which had been destroyed. On the other 
hand, the New Armenia was obliged to 
deliver to the Sultan half of the revenues 
from customs dues. 

In 1835 Leon made the mistake of trust- 
ing the word of King Philip VI of France 
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and the Vatican for aid and resumed the 
war with the Sultan of Egypt. But the aid 
of the West did not exceed the limits of a 
few thousand florins instead of the prom- 
ised military aid.** The Mamelukes in- 
vaded Cilicia, and the King, having retired 
to his mountain hideout, was forced to 
accept the terms of the victorious Sultan. 
The latter was willing to tolerate the exist- 
ence of New Armenia but Leon V had to 
swear on the Bible that he would never 
agai nmaintain relations with the West. 


The Dynasty of the Lusignans 
And the End of New Armenia 
(1842-1375) 


Leon V having left no heir, the throne 
New Armenia now passed to the Lusignan 
Dynasty. This family of French high nobil- 
ity already reigned over the kingdom of 
Cyprus which represented the last Latin 
state in the East, left from the Crusades. 
Its right to the throne of New Armenia 
derived from the marriage of Zabel, daugh- 
ter of Hetum II, to Amory of Tyre, the 
brother of King Henry II of Cyprus. 

Of this marriage two sons were born, 
John and Guy, who entered the service of 
Byzantium. Upon the death of Leon V, 
John returned to Armenia and became 
regent of the kingdom for a short while. 
Before long his brother Guy rejoined him 
and was crowned King of Armenia. Upon 
his accession, Guy refused to pay his an- 
nual tribute to the Sultan of Egypt and 
the latter attacked him. Guy appealed to 
the aid of the Christian world and Pope 
Clement VI sent him a cavalry force of 
one thousand. But the new king who was 
Latin (Catholic) displeased the Armen- 
ians by surrounding himself with Latins 
and continuing his negotiations for the 
union of the two churches. Finally he was 
assassinated in 1344. 
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After his death the throne passed to 
two Latin usurpers. The first of these, Con- 
stantine. IV (1814-1363), the son of Bald- 
win, the Marshal of Armenia, successfully 
resisted the Egyptian Mamelukes. Having 
allied himself with the kingdoms of Cyp- 
rus and Rhodes, he took the offensive and 
captured Alexandretta (1357). His succes- 
sor, another usurper, Constantine V, was 
assassinated by the Armenians and the 
land was governed by his widow, Mariam 
of Korikos, until the accession in 1874 of 
the last king of Armenia, Leon VI the 
Lusignan, the nephew of Guy and the 
grandson. of Zabel. 


But the last king of New Armenia 
found the country in a desperate situation, 
occupied in large part by the soldiers of 
Sultan Melik-el-Ashraf of Egypt and the 
Turcoman chiefs Daoudbash and Boube- 
kir. 

The Sultan of Egypt was resolved to re- 
move this last Christian state on the Asiatic 
coast, the probable base of operation for 
the West in case of a new European of- 
fensive. He was ready to respect the exist- 
ence of New Armenia provided the king 
and the inhabitants accepted the religion 
of Islam. 

The king and the Armenians refused to 
accept such terms and the enemy resumed 
the war with 30,000 troops against which 
the Armenians could scarcely muster a few 
thousand fighters who sought refuge in the 
fortress of Sis where they organized a 
desperate resistance. This last struggle 
failed for the lack of unity between the 
king and a segment of the Armenians who 
suspected that, in case of a victory, the 
Lusignans would unite the Armenian church 
with the Vatican. 

In 1875 Sis surrendered. Thus the king- 
dom of New Armenia was ended under 
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the blows of the enemies, arms in hand, as 
Yorga has stressed.*® 

Leon VI was taken a prisoner to Cairo 
where, confronted by the Sultan, he re- 
fused the restoration of his kingdom at the 
price of apostacy. Freed through the in- 
tercession of the King of Castille, he went 
to Rome, then to Spain and France. He re- 
ceived a pension from Charles the Sixth, 
King of France, and died in Paris in 1383 
and was buried at Saint Denys alongside 
the French kings. 

Cilicia remained under the domination 
of the Sultan of Egypt until the 16th cen- 
tury when the Ottoman Turks took over. 
This rich country where the Armenians 
continued to live as the majority of the 
population until 1921 was subjected to the 
fate of all the other regions of the Empire, 
namely, it fell in ruins and the Armenians 
were reduced to the state of slavery. 

“It is true,” writes Tournebize, “a meas- 
ure of autonomy survived despite all the 
misfortunes. The Armenians sheltered in 
Hadjin and especially in Zeitun, thanks to 
their activity and heroism, were to preserve 
their ancient privileges as a salvage from 
a great shipwreck. Of the many churches, 
monasteries, castles and flourishing cities, 
built by the generosity of Armenian princes, 
only the ruins remain among which, here 
and there, one discovers only some ancient 
coins.”*° 


The Organization of The Kingdom 
Of New Armenia 


The basic trait of New Armenia which 
distinguishes this period of Armenian his- 
tory from the others is that, having been 
in contact with the princes and the knights 
of the Crusader states which were estab- 
lished in the East, speaking the French 
language, living like the French, and pat- 
terning their society after the feudalism of 
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France, the New Armenia adopted the 
Western concept of the feudal order. 

The New Armenia owes this essential 
reform to Leon II the Magnificent, much 
the same as it owes to him the greater part 
of its political, administrative and judicial 
institutions.** 

By the manner in which he realized this 
aspect of his task and how successfully he 
reconciled the old Armenian traditions 
with the realities of Medieval West, Leon 
gave a new proof of his political genius. 


This great monarch knew how to recog- 
nize and to love the Western institutions 
exactly as the Crusaders had revealed to 
him. He decided to introduce them into 
Armenia not by simple copying or servile 
imitation to make them accessible to all 
the ignorant as history testifies to this ef- 
fect, but by harmonizing them with the 
traditions, the aspirations, the peculiarities 
and the neeeds of the Armenian people. 

He tried not to tamper with the spirit of 
Armenian institutions. The legislation, the 
right to private ownership and especially 
the religion of the Armenians preserved 
their old character. But the exterior of the 
state was changed, the Armenian regime 
was renovated, the Court was remodelled 
after the pattern of the West, and finally, 
new administrative bodies came into ex- 
istence. 

But the main core of these reforms was 
the feudal order. which, it must be said, 
dominated the entire world in that era, 
was also the basis of Armenian society. 
Nevertheless, after the example of the 
West, it was transformed, to become not 
a factor of weakness as had been the case 





41 On the political and administrative insti- 
tutions of the kingdom of New Armenia consult 
the remarkable work of Dulaurier, Etudes sur 
Vorganization politique, religeuse et istra- 
tive du Royaume de la Petite Armenie, Paris, 
1861; also —— Essai historique sur la Con- 
stititution sociale et politique de V Armenie sous 
les Roubenians, Paris, 1860. 
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in Major Armenia, but it became a factor 
of strength. The great nobles became 
feudatories, namely tributary vassals of the 


king to whom they owed loyalty, obedience, | 


and service in return for their privileges. 


On his accession to the throne Leon con- 


firmed the possessions of the great barons | 


—fortresses, castles, villages and lands. He 
even gave them new lands and new estates. 
But at the same time he made it clear to 
them their duties toward the crown. The 
possessions of the great tributaries were 
no longer absolute but they depended on 
royal investiture. The king was free at any 
moment to relieve a baron of his posses- 
sions if he failed in his duties or if he 
violated his oath of loyalty. As in the West, 
and contrary to the custom in old Armenia, 
the barons remained the king’s feudatories 
and his subjects, no matter what the extent 
of their domains. Their power over their 
domains, if too extensive, ceased to be ab- 
solute. 


Thus the Armenian nobility preserved 
the right to judge, but in keeping with the 
ancient rules of Armenian law which un- 
fortunately had been forgotten, the right 
to death sentence was reserved to the king 
alone. In_ reestablishing this essential 
guarantee, Leon posed as an obstacle to 
the arbitrary actions of the barons and 
restored to the king his true mission of 
defending the weak against the abuse of 
the strong. 

Many historians, including Tournabize, 
have stressed this rigorous subjection of 
the Armenian princes of Cilicia to the king, 
far more strict than was the case in the 
old Armenian monarchy. “The old Arme- 
nian Nakharars became barons and counts. 
They were attached to the king by their 
oath of loyalty and committed themselves 
to supply him contingents in time of war. 
In return, the king invited them to sit in 
his high councils which passed on the af- 
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fairs of the kingdom. He confirmed them 
in the possession of their fiefs. He could 
also confiscate their domains which they 
had received from him.”4? 

Conforming to the evolution which was 
taking place in the West, the royalty ceased 
being impotent. In the words of Guizot, 
we might say it recovered its “public char- 
acter and became the head of the nation.” 

True, the history of the latter part of 
New Armenia was marked by certain de- 
fections. Thus, in the reign of Leon III, 
several times, we have the impression that 
under the threat of the Sultan of Egypt, 
a number of Armenian nobles thought of 
the possibility of coming to an understand- 
ing with him to insure their personal privi- 
leges at the expense of the Armenian king- 
dom. 

Beginning with the first years of the 
14th century the resistance strength of New 
Armenia was weakened as the result of a 
steady struggle between, on the one hand, 
those Armenian kings who wanted to 
realize the union of the two churches (Ar- 
menian and Catholic) in the vain hope of 
further bolstering up the interest of the 
West in Armenia, and on the other hand, 
the greater part of the nobility and the 
mass of the Armenia people who were in- 
dissolubly attached to their ancient faith. 

It is equally evident that the epic of New 
Armenia, the survival of this state sur- 
vival of this state surrounded by enemies 
after the disappearance of the Crusaders, 
became possible only because the New 
Armenia, thanks to its structure and insti- 
tutions, continued to remain a more closely- 
knit homogeneous state than the Arsacide 
Dynasty on the Armenian plateau. 

The kingdom of New Armenia was also 
endowed by Leon II with a court and an 
administrative machinery which, in_ its 
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luster and efficacy, lacked in nothing from 
the foremost countries of the time. 

The principal dignitaries of the kingdom 
were the following: first the Sbarabed who 
had now acquired the European title of 
“Constable”. Besides, after the pattern of 
the West, Leon II created the rank of Mar- 
shal. Also, there was the Grand Chamber- 
lain, the Chancellor of the kingdom ( Min- 
ister of Interior and foreign affairs com- 
bined), the captains of the ports and the 
superintendents of custom houses which 
depended on the royal Treasurer. 

The kingdom of New Armenia often 
maintained embassies with the Crusader 
states, Byzantium, the courts of neighbor- 
ing Muslim Sultans, Napoli, Genoa, Venice, 
and even France, Germany and England. 

Leon II also endowed Armenia with 
judicial institutions in which task he was 
inspired by the example of the courts of 
Antioch which were patterned after the 
courts of Jerusalem. It is obvious that this 
system of jurisprudence, created in the 
East by the Crusaders, was far more per- 
fect than any which existed in the West. 

At the summit of this judicial edifice 
after the pattern of the Latins, Leon placed 
a high royal court presided over by the 
king himself or his representative. This 
body, which resided in Sis, was the Su- 
preme Court of the land which tried the 
barons and where litigation between the 
king’s subjects and foreigners was settled. 
Below this was another tribunal which cor- 
respond to the bourgeois courts of the 
West. And finally, there was the depart- 
ment of justice between the barons and 
their vassals, the justice of the monasteries, 
the justice of Western religious orders 
established in Armenia, and the consular 
tribunals of Genoa and Venice. 

As we have stressed, only the Supreme 
Court had the right to pass on death sen- 
tences and the feudal lords were obliged 
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to submit to it all the relevant material 
which called for a death sentence. 

Nevertheless it should be noted that only 
in one area the influence of the West was 
not favorable for the Armenians, and this 
was the church, in which the Armenian 
hierarchy, as result of its contact with the 
Latins, gave indications of losing its pris- 
tine simplicity which had always been one 
of the characteristic traits of the Armenian 
church. 

In fitting conclusion we might say with 
Victor Langlois that the administrative 
system which was created by Leon II and 
which was preserved by his successors 
represented the harmonious fusion of an- 
cient Armenian institutions, namely those 
which had existed on the Armenian plateau 
in the old days of the old royalty with the 
concepts of Western feudalism. 

Leon II knew how to introduce into his 
country the most healthy achievements of 
the West, preserving intact at the same 
time the traditions and the aspirations of 
the Armenian people, and this constitutes 
one of the surest merits of his glory, the 
most difficult of all ventures which a man 
of state could possibly have achieved. 


Military Aspects 
During this whole period the feudalistic 
system became the basis of the Armenian 
military organization. But the adaptation 
and the regeneration of the feudal regime 
which Leon II, following the example of 
Medieval West, established in New Ar- 
menia, strengthened the country’s military 
power. The Armenian army, while preserv- 
ing its feudalistic pattern, thereafter be- 
came a coordinate force, subject to a higher 
command, namely the throne which, thanks 
to its growing authority, was in a position 

to impose its will everywhere. 
The principal elements of the Armen- 
ian army were represented by the nobles 
and their military contingents which in- 


sured the defence of the land locally, and | 


in time war, were at the king’s disposal. 


The defense of the coastal regions 


was assumed by the barons of Lajazzo, 
Lamas, Korikos, and Anemour. The east- 
ern frontier was defended by the barons 
of Tell-Bascher, Ablasta, Pardzrabert, 
Bahga and Marash. The Western front was 
protected by the barons of Antioch, Seguin, 
and the castles of Isaurus. The mountain 
passes leading into Cilicia were defended 
by the barons of Gamar (Demir-Kapou), 
Portelle, Gaban, Kouklak, and Bodanas 
( Bozanti). 


As to the fighting qualities of the Ar- 
menians and their military contribution to 
the history of this period, many historians 
have written about it. Wigram puts the 
Armenian contribution in following words: 
“The Crusaders came and this fighting 
people did not confine themselves to sup- 
plying warriors to the army of Godfrey of 
Bouillon which he sorely needed, but they 
made the siege of Antioch possible by pro- 
visioning the besiegers. It is often forgot- 
ten that it was the Armenians who made 
possible the success of the first and great- 
est Crusade. Forgotten, also, are the mili- 
tary qualities which the Armenians re- 
vealed in that and in future wars, when- 
ever the occasion arose. The Armenian 
barons were the loyal and appreciative 
allies of the Crusaders. If the Crusaders 
were happy for having found such valiant 
allies, these Christians, likewise, considered 
them as their friends. And this alliance 
lasted as long as the Crusades lasted. The 
Armenians fought side by side with the 
Knights of St. John, the Templars, and the 
Teutonic Knights.” ** 

As in the past, the Armenian military 
engineers, in particular, distinguished 
themselves. Thus at the siege of Tyre in 
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1124 the Crusaders brought an Armenian 
engineer by the name of Hanedik who had 
a reputation in the art of directing stone- 
throwing machines, and thanks to him, 
William of Tyre reports, the city fell into 
the hands of the Latins. ** “On June 2, in 
a successful sortie, the Mohamedans cap- 
tured the most powerful siege machine of 
the Crusaders. But an Armenian military 
engineer from Antioch bolstered with his 
talert the courage of the besiegers and 
before long the city surrendered. * 

Mention should also be made that Bedr 
el Jemal, the great general of the Fatimite 
Caliphs of Egypts who defended their 
possessions at the first great onslaught of 
the Seljuk Turks, was an Armenian by 
birth. It was he who laid the foundation 
of the Fatimite Armenian era which proved 
a period of glory and prosperity. * His son 
Afdal was no less an illustrious soldier 
and it was he who recaptured Jerusalem 
from the Seljuk Turks. 47 

But the most beautiful pages of the 
history of the Armenians of that period 
are to be found in the Armenian army it- 
self—the contingents of New Armenia, 
which fought those grim and implacable 
wars against Byzantium, the Seljuk Sultans 
of Iconium, Aleppo, Homs, Damascus, and 
the Atabeg armies of neighboring regions. 
Schlumberger invokes these feats of faith 
and heroism in following beautiful words: 
“I recall vividly on the screen of my mind 
those brave Armenian kings who, mounted 
on their swift Arabian steeds, led their 
valiant hardy warriors into eternal battle 
against the Infidel numerically ten times 
their superiors, and I see vividly the vener- 
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able Catholicos of Sis with his long, hoary 
beard, and those militant priests, likewise 
mounted on horses, waving their twin cru- 
cifixes, at the head of the warriors, lead- 
ing the charge.” * 

As to the size of the army of New 
Armenia, it must be observed that the 
-vars of the Middle East, as well as the 
West, during the middle Ages were waged 
by limited numbers. 

Historiography has reduced to their 
true proportions the numbers of Crusader 
armies which certain chroniclers had 
swelled into inordinate exagerations. The 
army of the first Crusade did not number 
more than 100,000 at the time of their 
arrival at Constantinople, and that was an 
imposing number even for that time. 

That army had shrunk in half by the 
time it arrived at Cilicia and the Taurus 
region. Stevenson places the army which 
besieged Jerusalem at 15,000 (1500 cav- 
alry) and thinks the total of the Crusader 
state armies never exceeded 25,000. ** 

The forces of the Moslem states, such 
as the Sultanates of Aleppo and Damas- 
cus, were likewise limited, none of them 
having ever mustered at one time more 
than 10,000 fighters. 

Roloff proves the numerical smallness 
of those eastern armies and place at 20,- 
000 at the most the number of the Mongol 
army which conquered Persia, Mesopota- 
mia, and a part of Syria in its wars against 
the Turks and the Arabs in the middle of 
the 13th century. ° 

This situation was the direct result 
of the feudal system. Even in Europe, up 
until the end of the Middle Ages, for in- 
stance, at the battles of Tanenberg (1410) 
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and Agincourt (1415), the number of war- 
riors each time did not exceed 15,000. 

Under these circumstances the armies 
at the disposal of New Armenia, generally 
5,000, and in exceptional cases such as in 
the reign of Thoros I and Leon II risen 
to 10,000, were considered quite an im- 
posing force. 

It must be noted that the superiority 
of Egyptian Sultans is explained by the 
fact that, due to their extensive territories, 
they were able to put into the field much 
larger armies in their campaign in Syria, 
all the way from 30,000 to 40,000. 

The characteristic of all these armies 


was the preponderence of the cavalry. The 
Crusaders stressed the heavy cavalry, the 
Turks and the Arabs, the light cavalry 
(the Mongols had nothing but a cavalry, 
a mounted infantry, to be precise). The 
Armenian army, likewise, consisted in 
large part of its cavalry. ™ 
(To be continued ) 
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Three 


Poems 


FOR HAGOP ISRAELIAN 


Diana Der HOVANESSIAN 


1. MINUTE BY MINUTE 


When poets and prophets sing 

Dying songs about undying life 
What can they give to hold? 

I reach, but the shattered hour 

Has spilled all it contained. 

Yesterday when my beloved slept 

He did not wait for waking. 

Now he does. Yet hour by hour 

Breath by breath, my beloved leaves. 
What shall I hold? 


2. LAST HARVEST 
Children, children spare your tears 
Why are you stunned standing hereP 
Blossoms on the apple stem 
The world waits harvest time for them. 
The faces I ring round this bed 
Have faded long since, blown instead. 


They are the ones to understand 

How acrid smooth leaving valley land. 

The leaf blown and the wind-felled spins 

Will they be waiting where the years 
begin? 


3. PICKING SAND 


I go now picking sand, 
The mountains fell. 

I go now catching rain, 
The seas are parched. 
Tell me, tell me all 

You know, all I remember 
Is the last. 

He said, You'll feel 

Very bad for awhile 

And then it will pass. 
Now I know he knew he lied 
Comforting me at the last. 








